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What You Said About... 


THE SOCHI OLYMPICS The cover 
illustration for T1mMe’s Feb. 10 
Olympics preview issue, with its 
rings of barbed wire, sparked debate 





the expense of civil liberties. On Morning Joe, though, 
MSNBC’s Mika Brzezinski noted one upside: “(The 
tumult in Russia] is a terrible reason for it, but I think 


people will be taking an interest in foreign affairs 
for the first time because the Olympics are so uni- 
versally engaging.” Meanwhile, David Beard of the 
Washington Post suggested an alternate cover line 
(“New TimE cover: Not ‘Tears For Fears & Cheers?’”), 
and on Twitter, Larissa Qat found Time’s coverage 
of Putin’s fortresslike Olympic site distressing: “Is 





among readers about Vladimir Pu- NOW ON 
tin’s promised “ring of steel” against Bh 
terrorists—which some say comes at As the Sochi 


Olympics play out 
this month, we'll 
have breaking event 
coverage, in-depth 
features on some 
of the Games’ 
most compelling 


characters and more. 


Here's a sampling 
of what's on deck at 
time.com/olympics. 





These vintage ID badges 
highlight workers from 
the 1930s to the '50s 


NOW ON LIGHTBOX As proud American workers 
helped move the U.S. out of the Great Depression 
and into a prosperous industrial era, they clocked 


A * ° ia 1 
this what the #Olympics has turned into!!! pene in with metal photo-ID badges that often showed 
PROFILES just a company name and number. More than 


ELITE SAN FRANCISCO A story on the city’s tech-wealth- 
driven transformation led Roberto Chavez of Arvada, 
Colo., to suggest that the line in the famous Scott 


McKenzie oak “San Francisco” be updated to advise: 
some dollars in your hair.” Peter Cohen, an affordable- 
housing executive in the city, praised writer Katy 
Steinmetz’s “critically important insight” but took 
issue with her citing a “conventional wisdom” 
supply-demand argument made by defenders of gen- 
trification: “ 


Skating and skiing 
champs plus great 
Olympic romances 
throughout history 


2 
PHOTO 
HIGHLIGHTS 
The Games’ most 
stunning moments 
as well as the 
oddest uniforms the 
athletes are wearing 
(hello, Norwegian 


is anything but a simple matter of undersupply and cures! 
overdemand. It is about real estate development ina 3 
highly attractive ‘hip’ city chasing an influx of wealth EXPERT 
while everyday people get left behind.” COMMENTARY 


VETERANS AND PTSD “What has happened to 

Sgt. Linley is a travesty,” wrote Encino, Calif. psy- 
chologist Allan Gerson of Mark Thompson’s widely 
shared article on a veteran with untreated PTSD. 
“He should not be in prison. He should be in 
treatment ... 1 would gladly help him, as 
we do at the PTSD clinic in which I spend 
my time each week.” Meanwhile, veteran 
Z.A. Sutton wondered about blaming PTSD: 
“As a 4 tour combat vet my belief is some \ 
ppl are just broken to begin with.” 













Jeff Kluger on the 
science of sports 
and Bryan Walsh on 
how climate change 
could affect future 
Winter Games 
venues 





250—from U.S. Rubber, United Airlines and 
more—are on display at New York City’s Ricco/ 
Maresca Gallery. Read the stories behind some of 
them at lightbox.time.com. 





BEHIND THE SCENES Before interviewing 
Francois Hollande for the Feb. 17 international 
cover story, TIME’s editor-at-large Catherine 
Mayer, far left, and contributor Vivienne Walt were 
told by staffers that the French President (who 
campaigned as “Monsieur Normal”) disliked his 
new Elysée Palace office because it was so grand. 
Mayer, who has long covered the U.K. royals, was 
also struck by its opulence. “| am used to hanging 
around the palaces of the British monarchy,” she 
says. “But the Elysée Palace is much posher.” 
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RUSSELL WILSON, of the Seattle Seahawks, 





. * after becoming the second African 
im sible ee American quarterback ever to lead 
and the a team to a Super Bow! win; the Seahawks 


improbable.’ crushed the Denver Broncos 43-8 
SATYA NADELLA, new CEO of 
Microsoft, paraphrasing an Oscar 
Wilde quote in his first letter to 
employees. “As we look forward,” 
he added, “we must zero in 
on what Microsoft can uniquely 
contribute to the world.” 


Coffee 


Beans in Brazil 


le 
$984 billion 


are threatened by 
dry weather 


Amount the U.S. Treasury 
expects to borrow in the first 
quarter of the year, $19 billion 
more than it projected 


which could caust 


a price hike 





‘We distance ourselves from ... the forbidden 
blood shed by any faction.’ 


AL-QAEDA, in a statement announcing that it has broken ties with its extremist Syrian affiliate, ISIS, 
which was causing infighting between various rebel groups 
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‘You can't 
expect Israel to 
negotiate with 
a gun at its head.’ 


YUVAL STEINITZ, Israeli Intelligence 
Minister, after U.S. Secretary of State John 
Kerry suggested that Israel could face sanctions 
if peace talks with Palestinians fell through 





‘Am I breaking 

people’s hearts 

by saying this? 
I hope not.’ 


4,600 


Approximate age, 
in years, of a newly 
discovered 
pyramid in Egypt 


Sources: Microsoft; AP; L.A. Times; 





J.K, ROWLING, 
author of the 
Harry Potter 
series, after 
admitting in 
an interview 

that fan favorite 

Hermione 
should have 
ended up with 

Harry, not Ron 


Wonderland magazine: AFP 











yee African Republic soldiers lynch a — 
“man suspected of being a Muslim former 
rebel on Feb. 5. Sectarian attacks carried 
out by armed militias have displaced 
one-fourth of the country. 


Photograph by Issouf Sanogo—AFP/ 
Getty Images 
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Russia Maneuvers 
To Regain Control 
In Ukraine 


After four days of sick leave, 
Ukraine’s embattled President, Vik- 
tor Yanukovych, returned to work 
on Feb. 3 to what looked like a Cold 
War flashback, with Russia and the 
West again vying for influence over 
his country. 

In November, his decision to 
partner with Moscow instead of 
forming closer ties with the E.U. 
earned hima $15 billion loan from 
Russia, just enough to help Ukraine 
avoid bankruptcy. But the sudden 
turn away from Europe sparked a 
popular uprising, and attempts to 
crack down only made the protests 
swell. By late January, Yanukovych 
was forced to offer concessions, 
including top government 
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posts, to his pro-Western rivals. 

The Kremlin grew furious. Con- 
cerned about its hold over Ukraine, 
Moscow froze the emergency loan 
on Jan. 30, while one of President 
Vladimir Putin’s top advisers ac- 
cused the U.S. of funding the rebel- 
lion and warned Yanukovych to 
“crush it” at once. 

The pressure appears to be work- 
ing. At the very least, it led Yanu- 
kovych to stop giving ground to the 
protest leaders, who then flew to 
Germany on Feb. 1 to seek help from 
E.U. officials. What they needed was 
a bailout to rival Russia’s loan. But 
the West has so far refused to be 
drawn into a bidding war over the 
former Soviet republic. 

The result: as Yanukovych pre- 
pared to meet Putin at the opening 
of the Winter Olympics in Sochi on 
Feb. 7, Russia had the stronger hand 
despite continuing protests. 


An anti 
government 
protester 
mans a 
barricade 
in Kiev, the 
Ukrainian 
capital 





‘It could rob us of 

the diplomatic high 
sround we worked 
So hard to leach. 
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HOW CORRUPT 
IS YOUR 
COUNTRY? 


The E.U. asked 
people across 
Europe about 
their perception 
of corruption. 
Below, 
percentages 
who said it was 
“widespread” 
in their country: 
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Finland 
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Denmark 





The Explainer 
The Battle Within 
Al-Qaeda in Syria 


On Feb. 3, al-Qaeda's leadership 
cut ties with the Islamic State of 
Iraq and Greater Syria (ISIS), one 
of its two franchises in Syria. The 
schism could intensify clashes 
among rebels even as the coun 
try’s civil war shows no sign of 
slowing after nearly three years. 


_», OLD TENSIONS 
Al-Qaeda chief Ayman 
al-Zawahiri never wanted 
ISIS, which is headed by 
al-Qaeda in Iraq leader Abu Bakr 
al-Baghdadi, to expand into Syria. 
But al-Baghdadi publicly refused 
to cooperate last year and tried to 
co-opt the Nusra Front, the exist 
ing al-Qaeda franchise in 
the country. 


REBEL INFIGHTING 

ISIS prioritizes the cre- 

ation of an Islamic state 

over the ousting of Presi- 

dent Bashar Assad, putting it at 
odds with other rebels. Fighting 
broke out Jan. 3 between ISIS and 
a new alliance that included the 
Nusra Front, killing hundreds. 


EXTREME VIOLENCE 

ISIS has turned brutal tactics 
honed in Iraq, including its signa- 
ture suicide bombings, against 
other rebel brigades. It has execut- 
ed prisoners from rival groups, 
and it killed 16 Islamist fighters in 
an attack the day before the 
al-Qaeda announcement. 





By Aryn Baker, Noah Rayman and Simon Shuster 


The Bangkok Shutdown 


An antigovernment protester listens to a speech by Suthep Thaugsuban, a former lawmaker leading 
demonstrations against Prime Minister Yingluck Shinawatra, on Feb. 3 in Bangkok. The day before, protesters disrupted the 
general election, reiterating calls for Yingluck to step down. They continue to block major intersections throughout the Thai 
capital as part of the “Bangkok Shutdown” that began three weeks ago. Photograph by Paula Bronstein—Getty Images 
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The Art World’s Biggest Fakes 


Christian Parisot, an expert on Italian artist Amedeo Modigliani, was expected in 
court in early February on charges of knowingly authenticating forgeries worth 
millions. Here are examples of other supposedly great works exposed as fakes: 





Johannes 
Vermeer 


After World War Il, 
a “Vermeer” owned 
by Hermann Goring 
turned out to be 
one of many 

fakes by Han 

van Meegeren. 


Jackson Pollock 


Some $80 million 
worth of forgeries, 
including a drip 
painting attributed 
to Pollock, were 
part of a scheme 
uncovered last 
year involving 
dozens of fakes, 
many sold through 
Manhattan's once 
prestigious, now 
closed Knoedler 
Gallery. 





Pablo Picasso 


L.A. art dealer 
Tatiana Khan 
pleaded guilty to 
fraud charges in 
2010 after selling 
a fake attributed 
to Picasso for 

$2 million 
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Max Ernst 


German art forger 
Wolfgang Beltracchi 
was convicted in 
2011 of selling 
millions of dollars’ 
worth of fakes, but 
not before one was 
reportedly displayed 
at a retrospective 
for German painter 
Max Ernst at 

New York City’s 
Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 








Projected rise in can- 
cer cases in the next 
20 years, to 22 million 
per year, according to 
the World Health Orga- 
nization, which said the 
rise could be halved by 
tackling smoking and 
other known causes 
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Jersey Turncoat Chris Christie fires 
a warning shot at a former ally 


BY ZEKE MILLER 


ON THE THIRD DAY OF THE 
George Washington Bridge 
toll-lane closure, New Jersey 
Governor Chris Christie was 
photographed laughing at an 
event in lower Manhattan with 
David Wildstein, an old high 
school acquaintance he'd ap- 
pointed to the Port Authority of 
New York and New Jersey. 

Five months later, Christie 
wants the world to know that 
Wildstein is a rotten guy, so 
rotten that “he was publicly ac- 
cused by his high school social- 
studies teacher of deceptive 
behavior,” as Christie's staff 
wrote to reporters on Feb. 1. 

What changed? Wildstein 
turned on Christie first, releas- 
ing a letter from his attorney 
alleging that Christie had 
deceived the public and that 
evidence existed tying the em 
battled governor to the lane clo 
sures. Christie’s team responded 
aggressively, describing Wild 
stein as “controversial” and 
“strange” in the Feb. 1 letter. 

Wildstein may not be the 
only problem for Christie. At 
least 18 people close to the gov 
ernor have been subpoenaed in 


10 


separate legislative and criminal 


probes, and no one knows what 
else will come out. (Former 
aide Bridget Anne Kelly, whom 
Christie fired over her role in 


the scandal, has taken the Fifth.) 


With Wildstein, Christie has 
made clear he is ready and will 
ing to fight back. 

It wasn’t the first time 
Christie had snubbed his old 
schoolmate. Responding to 
the revelations that his senior 
aides were involved in the lane 
closures, Christie said he “didn’t 
travel in the same circles” in 
high school with Wildstein. 
“You know, I was the class presi 
dent and athlete,” Christie said. 

But two years earlier, his office 
raised no objections when the 
Bergen Record called Wildstein 
Christie’s “eyes-and-ears” at the 
Port Authority who plays a “key 
behind-the-scenes role” for the 
governor. Now Christie's office 
contends that portrayal was inac- 


curate. “He was not someone who 


the governor went to,” a senior 
Christie aide says. The question 
now: How many other erstwhile 
allies will become enemies as the 





investigation unfolds? 





PLAYING 
OFFENSE 
AND 
DEFENSE 


‘Without a doubt, 
we will cooperate 
with all appropriate 
inquiries to 
ensure this breach 
of trust does 
not happen again.’ 
—Christie in his 
Jan. 14 State of the 
State address, 
shortly after the 
scandal erupted 


‘In David Wildstein's 
past, people 
and newspaper 
accounts have 
described him as 
“tumultuous” and 
someone who “made 
moves that were 
not productive.”’ 
—A Feb. 1 email 
to reporters from 
Christie's office 


‘Did | authorize it? 
Did | know about it? 
Did | approve it? 
Did | have any 
knowledge of it 
beforehand? And 
the answer is still 
the same, it’s 
unequivocally no.’ 
—Christie on Feb. 3 
speaking on his 
monthly radio 
program Ask the 
Governor 





Cleveland’s 
Hard Landing 


When airlines merge, hubs get 
purged. Cleveland just paid 

the price for the 2010 United- 
Continental merger, with United an- 
nouncing Feb. 1 that it will reduce 
daily departures at Hopkins Inter- 
national to 72 from 200; direct 
service to 39 markets, including 
Austin, Atlanta and Buffalo, N.Y., 
will end by June. Cleveland was too 
close to Chicago to keep its hub. 
Losing that status will cost the city 
about 500 jobs. You could feel 

the chill all the way from Philadel- 
phia to Phoenix, the two dangling 
participles in the U.S, Airways- 
American merger, whose future, 
like those of any number of other 
hubs, is, well, up in the air. 


PHOENIX 

Sky Harbor was the HQ airport 
for America West and later U.S. 
Airways after the latter combined 
with the former. That deal left 
Pittsburgh, U.S. Air's home port, 
out of luck. Pittsburgh’s is a 
lovely if lonelier airport these days. 
American has hubs at Dallas for 
domestic traffic and Los Angeles 
for Asia—which means Phoenix 
could be stuck In the middle and 
left high and dry. 


PHILADELPHIA 

It’s the proximity, not the facility. 
Philly's closeness to JFK, New York 
City’s transatlantic gateway, could 
hurt it if American consolidates 
there and in Charlotte, N.C. If Philly 
can’t grow, it would go the way of 
Cincinnati, where Delta's Comair 
regional-carrier hub lost out to 
Detroit, and Memphis, which got 
snuffed by Atlanta when Delta and 
Northwest merged. 2 


M 
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LOS ANGELES OR DENVER 

After Cleveland, United will have 
seven domestic hubs remaining, 
and it’s been suggested it could get 3 
by with as few as three. Does United | my 
need Denver if it has Chicago and |% 
Houston? Or LAX if it has San a 
Francisco? —BILL SAPORITO g 
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What is the most important information | should know about Humalog? 
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Who should not take Humalog? 

* Do not take Humalog if your blood sugar is t ow (hypoglycemia) or if 
bu are allergic ti sulin lispro or any of the ingredients in Humalog. 


Before using Humalog, what should | tell my healthcare providers? 
Tell your healthcare providers 
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* About all your medical conditions, including liver, kidney, or heart 





* If you are pregnant or breastfeeding 

















* About all the medicines you take, includin ription (especial 
ones commonly called TZDs [thia idinediones]) and non-prescription 
medicines, vitamins, and herbal supplement 

How should | use Humalog? 

* Humalog is 4 rapid-acting insulin. Take Huma > wit fifteen minute: 
before eating or right after eating a mea 

“A make Sure you receive the correct type of Hu from the 
pharmacy. 

* Do not use Humalog if it is cloudy, colored, or has solid particle: 
clumps in it 

* Do not mix Humalog with insulir NPH wt & syringe 
Do not mix or dilute Humalog v spuMs 

* Inject Humalog under your skin (subcutane y). Never inject in 
vein or muscle, Change (re on site tr ach ¢ 
Make sure you inject the correct 10% 





* Depending on the type of diabetes 
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medicines you take, change in diet, or « nge in physical activity or 


exercise 


What are the possible side effects of Humalog? 
* Low blood sugar is the most common side effect. There are mé 


f low blood sugar, including taking too much Humalog. it is ir 





to treat it quickly. You can treat mild to moderate low blood s 


drinking or eating a quick source of sugar right away. If severe, low blood 





jar Can cause unconsciousness (passing out), seizures, and deatt 





Symptoms may be different for each person 


healthcare provider about low blood sugar 
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How should | store Humalog? 

* Unopened Humalog should be stored in a refrigerator and can be used 
intl the expirat ate on the t r labe 

* Hur ash t tored away fr light and heat not use r 
it has t nfr 
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Humalog is available by prescriptior 


For additional information, talk to your healthcare providers and please 
see Brief Summary on the following page. Please see Instructions for Use 
that accompany your pen. 


A ! Partnership for 
Prescription Assistance 
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Information for Patients about 
Humalog® 
(insulin lispro injection, USP [rDNA origin)) 


Read the “Patient Information” that comes with Humalog (HU-ma-log) before 
you start using it and each time you get a refill. There may be new information. 
This leaflet does not take the place of talking with your healthcare provider 
about your diabetes or treatment. If you have questions about Humalog or 
diabetes, talk with your healthcare provider. 


Humalog is an injectable, rapid-acting, man-made insulin. It is used to treat 
people with diabetes for the control of high blood sugar. You should take 
Humalog within ny minutes before ealing or right after eating a meal. 
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What is d 

*Do not fa the insulin you use without talking to your healthcare 
provider. Doses of oral diabetes medicines may also need to change if your 
insulin is changed. 

¢ You must test your blood sugar levels as your healthcare provider instructs. 

¢ If you forget to take your dose of Humalog, your blood sugar may go too 
high (hyperglycemia). If high blood sugar is not treated it can lead to serious 
problems like loss of consciousness (passing out), coma, or even death. 

¢ Always make sure you receive the correct type of Humalog from the 
pharmacy. Do not use Humalog if it is cloudy, colored, or has solid particles 
or clumps in it. 

¢ Do not mix Humalog with insulin other than NPH when using a syringe. 

¢ Inject Humalog under your skin (subcutaneously). Never inject into a vein 
or muscle. Change (rotate) your injection site with each dose. Make sure 
you inject the correct insulin and dose. 

¢ When used in a pump, do not mix Humalog with any other insulin or liquid. 
The infusion set should be changed at least every 3 days. The Humalog in 
the pump reservoir should be changed at least every 7 days even if you have 
not used all of the Humalog. 

¢ Taking other medicines known as TZDs (thiazolidinediones) with Humalog 
may cause heart failure. Tell your healthcare provider if you have any new 
or worse symptoms of heart failure, such as shortness of breath, swelling 
of your ankles or feet, or sudden weight gain. 


Do not take Humalog: 
¢ if your blood sugar is too low (hypoglycemia). 
* before checking with your healthcare provider regarding any allergies you 
may have to . 2s i 
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e tow blood ae fvpuaivcarny There are many Causes of low blood 
sugar, including taking too much Humalog. It is important to treat it 
quickly. You can treat mild to moderate low blood sugar by drinking or 
eating a quick source of sugar right away. Low blood sugar may affect your 
ability to drive or operate machinery. Severe low blood sugar can cause 
unconsciousness (passing out), seizures, and death. Symptoms may be 
different for each person. Be sure to talk to your healthcare provider about 
low blood sugar symptoms and treatment. 

¢ Severe life-threatening allergic reactions. Get medical help right away if 
you develop a rash over your whole body, have trouble breathing, have a 
fast heartbeat, or are sweating, 

¢ Reactions at the injection site such as redness, swelling, and itching. If you 
keep having skin reactions or they are serious, talk to your healthcare 
provider. Do not inject insulin into a skin area that is red, swollen, or itchy. 

¢ Skin may thicken or pit at the injection site (lipodystrophy). Do not inject 
insulin into this type of skin. 

© Other side effects include swelling of your hands and feet, low potassium 
in your blood (hypokalemia), and weight gain. 

¢ Taking other medicines known as TZDs (thiazolidinediones) with Humalog 
may cause heart failure in some people. 

¢ These are not all of the possible side effects. Ask your healthcare providers 
for more information. 


Humalog® (insulin lispro injection, 


USP [rDNA origin]) HI CON BS 29MAR2013 PV5565 


You are encouraged to report negative side effects of prescription drugs to the 
FDA. Na www. fda. gga or call 1-800-FDA-1088. 
re using Hu 
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ay all of mi atic ooniions, including liver, kidney, or heart 
problems. 

About all the medicines you take, including prescription (especially 
ones commonly called TZDs [thiazolidinediones]) and non-prescription 
medicines, vitamins, and herbal supplements. 

¢ If you are pregnant or breastfeeding. 

I 


How should | store HUMALOG? 
¢ Unopened Humalog should be stored in a refrigerator and can be used until 
the expiration date. 
¢ Humalog should be stored away from heat and light. Do not use insulin if it 
has been frozen. 
© Opened vials should be kept at room temperature or in a refrigerator. 
Opened cartridges or prefilled pens should be kept at room temperature. 
© Once opened, Humalog vials, prefilled pens, and cartridges should be 
thrown away after 28 days. 
Humalog® and Humalog® KwikPen™ are registered trademarks of 
Eli Lilly and Company. 


Available by prescription only. 


Marketed by: Lilly USA, LLC Indianapolis, IN 46285, USA 


Copyright © 2007, 2011, Eli Lilly and 
Company. All rights reserved. 


Additional information can be found at www.Humalog.com 

HI CON BS 29MAR2013 PV5565 

Humalog® (insulin lispro injection, 

USP [rDNA origin]) HI CON BS 29MAR2013 PV5565 
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Dangerous cargo A Dec. 30 train accident near Casselton, 
N.D., led to an explosion that burned for over a day 


Rail Boom Regulators scramble to rewrite rules 





as the nation’s railways teem with crude oil 


BY MICHAEL SCHERER 


TWENTY-ONE TRAIN CARS 
slid off the tracks in New Au- 
gusta, Miss., on Jan. 31, nine 
of them spilling flammable 
cargo like crude oil, liquid 
fertilizer and methanol. In 
credibly, none caught fire and 
no one was injured. “It was 

a miracle,” says Brett Carr of 
the Mississippi emergency 
management agency. 

Local officials weren’t the 
only ones feeling lucky. In 
Washington, the risk posed 
by America’s surge in oil rail 
freight has officials worried 
about a coming catastrophe 
and scrambling to impose 
new regulations to head it off. 
In 2013 the nation’s railroads 
hauled about 400,000 railcars’ 
worth of crude oil, largely 
from the booming oil fields 
of North Dakota, up from 
just 9,500 in 2008. The trains 
pass through populated areas, 
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including major cities like 
Chicago. Most of the crude is 
carried in tank cars that the 
National Transportation Safety 
Board (NTSB) has long deemed 
substandard, and some of the 
cargo has explosive properties 
that regulators are still strug- 
gling to understand. 

Now federal officials have 
warned the oil and rail indus- 
tries that change is coming. 
“We aren't going to wait,” 
Transportation Secretary An- 
thony Foxx tells Time. “Every 
aspect of this product’s trans- 
port has to be looked at.” 

Last year, derailments of 
crude-oil trains in Alabama 
and North Dakota led to mas- 
sive explosions. On July 6,a 
train carrying North Dakota 
oil crashed in Quebec, killing 
47 Canadians. Though 99.9% 
of hazardous shipments ar- 
rived safely, more crude oil 


spilled from railcars in 2013 
than in the previous 37 years 
combined. 

The oil and railroad indus- 
tries don’t agree on the best 
solution. “We are not making 
progress and reaching a con- 
sensus on a new tank-car stan- 
dard,” says Ed Hamburger, 
president of the American As- 
sociation of Railroads, which 
is pushing the oil industry 
to adopt a more costly and 
fortified tank car. “We haven't 
seen the data yet to know if 
that is a good idea,” responds 
Jack Gerard of the American 
Petroleum Institute. 

Ina sign of the new federal 
urgency, Foxx announced 
$93,000 in fines on Feb. 4 
against three oil companies 
for mislabeling the hazard of 
crude oil loaded onto trains. 
“Action,” says NTSB head Deb- 
orah Hersman, “is overdue.” 





DRUGS 
Heroin’s 
Resurgence 


Philip Seymour Hoffman's 
death from an apparent 
heroin overdose has 
drawn attention to the 
drug's rising popularity in 
the U.S. Fueled by a mar- 
ket for opiates driven by 
prescription painkillers, 
along with a boom in sup- 
ply from Latin American 
cartels that has made 
heroin less expensive and 
more accessible, use of 
the drug jumped almost 
80% from 2007 to 2012, 
according to federal sta- 
tistics. Overdose deaths 
are up over 40%. 

“The most important 
driver behind the increase 
in the number of people 
using heroin is, it’s cheap, 
widely available and pure 
enough to snort,” says Dr. 
Melinda Campopiano of | 
the SubstanceAbuseand 
Mental Health Services 
Administration. Once con- 
sidered a largely urban 
problem, heroin use has 
experienced an uptick in 
suburban and rural areas, 
officials say. —ELIZA GRAY 


A packet of 
heroin costs 
a fraction of 
what it did 10 
years ago 
DX 
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2.3 million 


Reduction in full-time- 
equivalent jobs that 
American workers 
will seek out through 
2021 because of new 
benefits and taxes from 
Obamacare, according | 
to the Congressional 
Budget Office 
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Bose’ The world isn't exactly a quiet place. That's why we pioneered noise 


cancelling headphones. Put them on, and you'll hear more of the full, 
rich sound of your favorite music — because you'll hear less of everything 
else around you. Experience Bose QC"1S headphones risk-free for 30 days. 
Ask about free shipping and our easy payment plan, with no interest from 
Bose. And enjoy better sound wherever you go. 


Acoustic Noise Cancelling 
headphones 


To order or learn more: 


©) TRAVELERS 
=e f CHOICE 
2012 & 2013 2013 Bose Corporation, he distinctive design of the headphone oval ring is a trademark of Bose Corporation, Financing and fre 


atre hipping offer 
Not to be combined with other offers of applied toprevieds purchasesgand subject to change without notice. Risk-free refers to 30-day trial only 
requires product purchase and does notinciude tt Shipr oe tto product availability. Award a5 votéd by TripAdvisor traveler 





The Mayer Event 
It’s crunch time for 
Yahoo's turnaround 


strategy 


BY NOAH RAYMAN 


JUST OVER A YEAR AND A HALF 


after Marissa Mayer accepted her 


gig as CEO of Yahoo—for which 
she was heralded, essentially, 

as a savior of the aging tech 
titan—the honeymoon period 
is over: Yahoo's fourth-quarter 
revenue was down, its ad sales 
are struggling, and its No. 2 
executive, Henrique de Castro, 
was fired by Mayer last month 
after just over a year on the job. 

But it’s not too late to turn 
things around. For all its 
challenges, Yahoo remains one 
of the most powerful forces 
in tech. Every month, some 
800 million people use its 
diverse online services, which 
include media, email and 
search. It helps, too, that Yahoo 
owns about 24% of Chinese 
e-commerce firm Alibaba 
(considered likely to hold an IPO 
soon), giving Mayer a decent 
financial cushion. 

Moreover, analysts say 
recent acquisitions—Tumblr, 
news-summary app Summly, 
mobile-video app Qwiki and 
talent like Katie Couric—have 
given Mayer, a member of the 
2013 TIME 100, the tools she 
needs to pursue new revenue 
streams and reinvent the Yahoo 
brand. “I have a feeling she likes 
achallenge,” says Susan Bidel, a 
senior analyst at Forrester. 

What could that challenge 
entail? Time spoke with industry 
experts, who suggested key stops 
on Yahoo's path to success. 


/ THE TIME 100 1S OUR 
ANNUAL LIST OF THE 
WORLD'S MOST INFLUENTIAL 
PEOPLE. READ MORE ABOUT 
THEM AT time.com/time100 
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GETTING NEWSIER 


Yahoo has already secured Katie Couric and 
the New York Times’ David Pogue. Adding more 
marquee names could make it an even bigger 
player in news media, says Ross Rubin, a tech 
and media analyst at Reticle Research. 


LAUNCHING A NETWORK 


Adding video content to popular hubs like 
Yahoo Food and Yahoo Finance could help the 
company create channels, also viewable on 
smart TVs, to claim a bigger share of the 
roughly $4 billion online-video-ad industry. 


POWERING YOUR APPS 


Yahoo already provides info for the default 
weather app on the iPhone. Offering back- 
end mail, news and sports services on other 
phones and tablets could boost its mobile 
user base, making ads more valuable. 


STREAMLINING ITS ADS 
By integrating user insights from its myriad 
platforms, Yahoo could sell hyper-targeted ads 
as Facebook does. If users are looking for a 
car in Yahoo Search, for example, Ford could 
pay to show them model options on Tumblr. 


REINVENTING SEARCH 


Yahoo has lost ground in search since partnering 
with Microsoft in 2009; on its own, it may be able 
to create something better, says Colin Gillis, a tech 
analyst at BGC Partners. That could help it get 
more of the roughly $20 billion search-ad market. 


YAHOO’S ROAD 
TO RECOVERY 
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million. How can we create thriving urban communities 
for all these people? 


Developer Jonathan Rose has a vision: Rejuvenate 
neighborhoods by building affordable, green housing 
close to jobs, schools, healthcare and mass transit. 
Wien milatlacelace minelimeri epee relat-)aar-l MM alcaleliare mae) 
revitalize cities across the country. 


For over 200 years, Citi's job has been to believe in 
people and to help make their ideas a reality. 
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There were 
1.1 million abortions 
in 2011, down from 
1.2 million in 2008 





The Abortion Decline Why fewer American 
women are ending pregnancies 


BY KATE PICKERT 


IT’S NOT EVERY DAY THAT 
both sides of the abortion 
debate celebrate the same 
milestone. But that’s what 
happened on Feb. 3, when a 
report was released showing 
that the U.S. abortion rate 
in 2011 had fallen to its low- 
est level since the Supreme 
Court legalized the procedure 
nationwide in 1973. Abortion- 
rights groups heralded the 
news as proof that wider 
access to contraception re- 
duces the need for abortion. 
Anti-abortion activists, 
meanwhile, said it showed 
that more women are carry- 
ing unintended pregnancies 
to term on moral grounds, 
But those are just two of 
many possible explanations. 
The authors of the study, 
funded by the Guttmacher 
Institute, an abortion-rights 
group whose data is widely 
respected, said the recession 
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may have played a central 
role in the 13% decline in the 
abortion rate from 2008 to 
2011, since women are likelier 
to avoid pregnancy in times 
of economic uncertainty. In- 
creasing use of highly effec- 
tive long-term birth control, 
like intrauterine devices, may 
also have played a part. 
What's less clear, however, 
is the effect of legislation. 
Although a record num- 
ber of state-level abortion 
restrictions—governing 
everything from ultra- 
sounds to abortion-clinic 
architecture—have been 
enacted since 2010, most 
took effect outside the win- 
dow studied by Guttmacher 
researchers, who said they 
found no direct connection 
between new restrictions 
and the abortion rate. Rates 
have fallen in New York and 


California, for example, even 


though neither state has 
passed any new restrictions. 
But even the abortion 
rate itself, a measure of the 
number of pregnancy termi- 
nations per 100,000 women 
of child-bearing age, does not 
tell the whole story. There are 
fewer abortions now in part 
because there are fewer total 
pregnancies. The 2012 U.S. 
birthrate was the lowest on 
record. In addition, cultural 
norms are shifting. More 
unmarried couples are living 
together and experiencing 
unplanned pregnancy, but 
the share of all unplanned 
pregnancies ending in abor- 
tion declined from 47% to 
40% from 2001 to 2008. This 
is a sign, says Guttmacher’s 
director of domestic research 
Lawrence Finer, that “for 
some couples, a nonmarital 
birth is not as stigmatized as 
it used to be.” 











less acceptable. —ALICE PARK 


CVS Drops 
Cigarettes 


If you're looking to light up, 
skip your local CVS. The 
pharmacy chain is the first to 
ban sales of cigarettes and 
tobacco products at its U.S. 
stores, a move that could cost 
the company up to $2 billion 
in annual revenue. 

The decision came after 
years of pressure from 
groups such as the American 
Medical Association and 
the American Pharmacists 
Association, which noted 
pharmacy chains’ hypocrisy 
in dispensing prescriptions 
to improve health—including 
smoking-cessation products— 
alongside cigarettes, which 
have been linked to lung 
disease, diabetes, heart 
conditions and high blood 
pressure. For CVS, the issue 
became more glaring as it 
focused on health care through | 
its Minute Clinics. “The 
question we get from health | 
care providers is, How serious 
are you about health?” says | 
Troy Brennan, chief medical 1 
officer at CVS Caremark. “This | * 
decision indicates exactly 3 
how serious we are.” * 

All tobacco-related lg 
products will be out of CVS’s | ¢ 
7,600 U.S. stores by Oct. 1. 
It’s not clear how CVS will 
recoup the lost income, 
which amounts to 3% of its 
annual revenue, or what role 
e-cigarettes, which do not 
contain tobacco but provide 
a nicotine hit, will play in the 
chain's future, since the FDA 
has yet to regulate the battery- 
powered cigarette substitutes. 

While one company's 
decision is unlikely to persuade 
the 42 million smokers in the 
U.S, to kick the habit, health 
experts can only hope it’s 
one more step toward making 
tobacco less accessible and 
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NOW ENJOY BRILLIANT 


COLLEGE COURSES IN YOUR HOME OR CAR! 


Museum Masterp 
The Lou, re 


My Favorite 
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In The Secrets of Mental 
Math, award-winning 
Professor Arthur T, Benjamin 
teaches you the basic strategies 
of mental mathematics. This 
powerful ability to perform 
mental calculations will give 
you an edge in business, at 
school, at work, or anywhere 
else that you encounter math. 


Course No. 1406 


12 Lectures 
(30 Minutes/Lecture) 
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In Museum Masterpieces: 
The Louvre, expert art critic 
and historian Professor Richard 
Brettell takes you on an unfor- 
gettable journey through one of 
the world’s greatest museums. 
This 12-lecture series explores 
some of the most beautiful and 
renowned examples from the 
museum ’s remarkable collection 
of masterworks. 


Course No. 7175 


12 Lectures 
(30 Minutes/Lecture) 
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In My Favorite Universe, 
world-famous astrophysicist 
and director of the Hayden 
Planetarium Neil deGrasse 
Tyson takes you on a spirited 
and intellectually engaging 
journey through the cosmos 
and all its history, from before 
the Big Bang to the most 
likely ways in which the entire 
universe might end. 


Course No. 158 


12 Lectures 
(30 Minutes/Lecture) 
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In The History of the Bible: 
The Making of the New 
Testament Canon, New York 
Times best-selling author and 
professor Bart D. Ehrman re- 
veals the secret history behind 
the making of the New Testa- 
ment, including how and when 
each book was written and why 
it was chosen to be included. 


Course No. 6299 


12 Lectures 
(30 Minutes/Lecture) 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER! 


Over 
sr Solelemelele) 
courses sold 
since 1990! 
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Order any one of these 


BEST-SELLING COURSES for only: 


$199-95" $9.95 onDVD 
$4384:95" $9.95 onCD 


+$5 Shipping and Handling 
Priority Code: 96788 


All orders subject to approval. 
Limit of one order per household. 
Cannot be combined with any other special offers or promotions. 


Offer valid for new customers only. 
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ORDER TODAY! Sale Ends Monday, March 24, 2014! 


www. THEGREATCOURSES.com/4TME 





1-800-832-2412 
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Milestones 


Philip Seymour Hoffman 
Brillia t actor with a fatal weakness 


if < 
Phil Hoffman and I had two things in com 
mon. We were both fathers of young chil- 
dren, and we were both recovering drug 
addicts. Of course I’d known Phil’s work for 
a long time—since his remarkably perfect 


os THE MANY 

film debut as a privileged, cowardly prep FACES OF 
school kid in Scent of a Woman—but I never PHILIP 

at hi ; . . = EYMOUR 

met him until the first table read for Charlie HOFFMAN 


Wilson’s War, in which he’d been cast as Gust 
Avrakotos, a working-class CIA agent who'd 
fallen out of favor with his Ivy League col 
leagues. A 180-degree turn. 

On breaks during rehearsals we would 
sometimes slip outside our soundstage on 
the Paramount lot and get to swapping sto 
ries. It’s not unusual to have these mini-AA 
meetings—people like us are the only ones 
to whom tales of insanity don’t sound insane. 
“Yeah, I used to do that.” I told him I felt lucky 
because I’m squeamish and can’t handle 
needles. He told me to stay squeamish. And Almost Famous 
he said this: “If one of us dies of an overdose, ever 
probably 10 people who were about to won't.” 
He meant that our deaths would make news 
and maybe scare someone clean. 

So it’s in that spirit that I'd like to say 
this: Phil Hoffman, this kind, decent, mag 
nificent, thunderous actor, who was never Capote 
outwardly “right” for any role but who com 2005 

: ° Oscar win for 
pletely dominated the real estate upon which Best Actor 
every one of his characters walked, did not 
die from an overdose of heroin—he died 
from heroin. We should stop implying that if 
he had just taken the proper amount, every- 
thing would have been fine. 

He didn’t die because he was partying too 
hard or because he was depressed. He died be ne EY, 
cause he was an addict on a day of the week RE IM 
with a y in it. He'll have his well-earned for Best 
legacy—his Willy Loman that belongs on the ug eae 

: same shelf with Lee J. Cobb’s and Dustin Hoff 
man’s, his Jamie Tyrone, his Truman Capote 
and his Academy Award. Let’s add to that 10 
people who were about to die who won't now. 


Boogie Nights 
1997 





Sorkin is an Academy Award-winning writer who wrote the 


< screenplays for two of Hoffman's films, Charlie Wilson's The Hunger 
> War (2007) and Moneyball (2011) Games: 

3 Catching Fire 
- 2013 
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My Doctor, the Concierge 








Merrill Markoe 





Forget the Hippocratic oath—welcome to 
a world of Gold and Platinum patients 


ems T'S NOT LIKE I'VE NEVER BEEN DUMPED 
a before. Still, I was ill prepared to 
__ be dumped by my GP. For 12 years I 
J Pac thought we got along O.K. Now I con- 
7) tinually ask myself, “Was I not sick 
enough for her?” 

The first warning sign was the single-serve 
coffee machine in the waiting room, featuring fes- 
tive flavored international coffees and chai. 

I eyed it nervously. Had there been an article in 
an AMA journal offering hints on transforming 
your drab, predictable reception area into an upscale 
medi-café? At my next Pap smear, would I meet a 
barista and be offered a selection of croissants? 

“No, no,” I said to myself. “Current wisdom dic- 
tates that when her practice becomes successful, 
she must personalize her brand.” 

If this were a movie, the tone of the music cues 
would begin to get darker as we arrived at the 
day the glass display cases containing lovingly 
arranged bottles of moisturizer were installed. 
“I guess pricey moisturizers are considered medi- 
cine now,” I rationalized, wondering about the 
ever more porous boundaries between beauty 
and health. 





we cut to a scene where I had the flu and 

found myself waiting for an appointment, 
surrounded by pamphlets for “facial fillers” and 
“injectables” like Juvéderm. If she writes me a 
prescription for a spray tan, I am going to walk, 
I thought. 

But I remained loyal. She was my doctor. Her 
office still called to remind me about getting my 
checkups. She was entitled to branch out. 

Then, about a month ago, I got The Letter. 

“I'd like to wish you and your family a happy 
holiday season anda prosperous new year,” it began. 

Interesting word choice, I thought. Prosperous 
rather than healthy. 

Her reasoning became clearer as the letter went 
on to explain that we were all being dropped as 
patients—unless we paid a $5,000- or $10,000-a-year 
retainer for her services, depending on the plan. 

“Our nation is faced with the most difficult 
time in the history of our health care system,” the 
letter went on. “Asa result, I will now be transition- 
ing my practice to a concierge medical service.” 

Concierge? Another interesting word choice. 


a HE MUSIC CUES WOULD GROW DARKER YET AS 
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ATWO-TIERED 
CONCIERGE 
MD 


Patients who pay an 
extra $5,000 a year 
can reach the doctor 
via office phone 
and email, but their 
return call is from the 
support staff 
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Patients who pay 
$10,000 per year 
may also reach the 
doctor via texting, 
Skype, Facetime and 
Google Hangout, and 
feedback is from the 
doctor, who will also 
make house calls 








Defined in the dictionary as “a member of a hotel 
staffin charge of special services such as arranging 
for theater tickets or tours. A porter. A doorman. 
A janitor.” Did my doctor now offer restaurant rec- 
ommendations and tickets to The Lion King? 

The letter explained that there would still be a 
charge for medical visits and that patients would 
still need health insurance. But the new annual 
fees would entitle us to a variety of rock-star privi- 
leges like “Direct access to the doctor, 24/7.” 


a two-tiered plan with levels designated Gold 

and Platinum. In Gold, her patients could 
reach her only via office phone and email. But for 
an extra $5,000 a year, Platinum patients’ options 
widened to include texting, Skype, Facetime and 
Google Hangout. 

I admit I was impressed that someone had fig- 
ured out how to monetize Google Hangout. 

There were other differences between the two 
plans. Platinums got house calls, 20% off on Botox, 
acomplimentary session with a fitness trainer and 
“prompt telephone feedback with test results by 
[the doctor] herself.” 

Presumably the Golds, with only $5,000 extra 
to spend, would be called by whoever—whenever 
they got around to it. 

Both plans, however, were eligible for “fast and 
easy prescription renewals” and “a dedicated sup- 
port staff.” All of which I seem to recall were al- 
ways an expected part of going to a regular doctor. 
The letter contained no information regarding the 
availability of complimentary lollipops. 

In its new capacity as a concierge service, my 
doctor’s website claims, her practice will traverse 
a medical high wire reaching from “congestive 
heart failure” to “muffin top.” 

It’s all making me rather nostalgic for the good 
old days of 2012—when I naively assumed doc- 
tors took the Hippocratic oath seriously. That oath 
ends, “May I long experience the joy of healing 
those who seek my help.” 

If this concierge trend continues, perhaps they'll 
update it to include “and for an extra $10,000, I will 
LIKE your rash on my fan page.” a 


A S IT TURNED OUT, THE DOCTOR WAS OFFERING 





Markoe won multiple Emmy Awards as a writer for 
Late Night With David Letterman. Her most recent 
book is Cool, Calm & Contentious. 
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Karzai’s Not-So-Crazy Endgame 


The Afghan President’s bizarre behavior has 


rational roots in a bloody history 


IS HAMID KARZAI CRAZY? ON THE 
face of it, the Afghan President has 
said lots of odd, inflammatory and 
contradictory things. Over the past 
year, he has criticized the U.S., won- 
dered whether its presence in Afghanistan has done 
any good at all, refused to sign an Afghanistan-U.S. 
security pact and called members of the Taliban his 
brothers. This week the New York Times revealed 
that he has been conducting secret negotiations 
with the Taliban. What can he be thinking? 

Maybe Karzai is looking at what happened to 
one of his predecessors. In 1989 the Soviet Union 
withdrew from Afghanistan. The President it had 
backed, Mohammad Najibullah, stayed in power, 
but within months a civil war broke out, forcing 
him to seek refuge in a U.N. compound. In 1996 the 
Taliban rode into Kabul, captured Najibullah, de- 
nounced him as a foreign puppet, castrated him, 
dragged his body through the streets and then hung 
him froma traffic barricade. For good measure, they 
did the same to his brother. 

That year was a gruesome replay of an earlier 
piece of Afghan history that Karzai also knows 
well. During their roth century invasion of Afghan- 
istan, the British put in place a local puppet, Shah 
Shuja, who was assassinated after their withdrawal. 
In fact, as the historian William Dalrymple has 
pointed out, Karzai comes from the same tribe as 
Shah Shuja—and the Taliban come from the tribe 
that brought down Shah Shuja in 1842. 





tween the past and present. But Karzai is 

probably looking at the evolving geopolitical 
landscape. The U.S. has tired of its longest war, de- 
bating only the size of the small force it will leave 
behind, mostly for training. The Taliban continue 
to have many strongholds in significant parts of 
the country. Pakistan continues to support the 
Taliban—and that is likely to expand as America 
withdraws and Islamabad seeks to fill that power 
vacuum. 

Karzai might be playing an erratic game of 
brinkmanship in his negotiations with Washing- 
ton, but he might also be trying to navigate a post- 
American Afghanistan. While U.S. troops might 
well remain and some American aid will continue, 
Afghanistan is going to look very different in 2015 
than it does today. 


- HERE ARE MANY IMPORTANT DIFFERENCES BE- 








On Karzai's watch, 
the Afghan economy 
has grown rapidly, at 

an average rate of 

9.2% from 2003 to 
2012. But only 27% 

of Afghans have 
access to safe 
drinking water, and 
5% to adequate 
sanitation 
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Consider these facts from a highly intelligent | 


forthcoming book, War Front to Store Front, by Paul 
Brinkley: In 2009, Afghanistan had a nominal GDP 
of $10 billion. Of that number, 60% was foreign 


aid. The cultivation of poppy and the production | 


and export of raw heroin—all of which is informal 


and underground—accounted for 30%. That leaves | 


10%, or $1 billion, of self-sustaining, legitimate eco- 
nomic activity. During the same year, the U.S. mili 
tary spent $4 billion per month to protect a country 
with a real annual economic output of $1 billion. 

“Kabul is a metaphor for the country,” Brinkley 
said to me. “It is a city sized for 500,000 people. It has 
grown to8 million, who have been drawn to the city 
by the massive influx of foreign money, military and 
nonmilitary. But that money is going to slow down 
very significantly soon. What happens then?” 


build companies in Iraq and Afghanistan— 

fascinating experiences he recounts in the 
book—and came to the conclusion that the single 
most important task in both countries was to create 
a self-sustaining economy, to which the U.S. paid 
little attention. “Our focus in Iraq and Afghanistan 
was to get the politics right—have elections—and 
somehow economics will flow naturally. But that’s 
not actually how it works. We need to get the eco- 
nomics right first, create a self-sustaining market 
economy, and then the politics will get much bet- 
ter,” he explained to me. In the West, he points out, 
trade and markets led to individual liberty and po- 
litical freedom, not the other way around. 

He is pessimistic about Afghanistan’s pros- 
pects, even though one of his projects was to map 
the country’s mineral wealth, which he estimates 
at a staggering $1 trillion. “Without proper struc- 
tures and management, it will become Congo,” 
Brinkley says, arguing that the country needs 
three to four more years of political stability to 
build an economy. Meanwhile, the national mood 
is worsening. 

“Imagine living in a nation in which your na- 
tional government was totally dependent on chari- 
table donations,” Brinkley writes. “Would you 
respect that government?... Would you not assume 
they were puppets of the international donors who 
were propping up the government?” Hamid Karzai 
might be pondering just these questions as he plans 
his next crazy outburst. Be 


R RINKLEY WORKED FOR THE PENTAGON TO 











Source: World Bank 
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A NEW KIND OF MACHINE COULD UNLOCK THE POWER TO SOLVE OUR 
MOST DIFFICULT PROBLEMS. MAJOR COMPANIES AND GOVERNMENT 
AGENCIES BELIEVE IT WILL CHANGE HOW WE CURE DISEASE, 
EXPLORE THE HEAVENS AND DO BUSINESS ON EARTH. 
CRITICS SAY IT’S NOT EVERYTHING IT SEEMS TO BE 


QUANTUM LEAP 


INSIDE THE TANGLED QUEST FOR THE FUTURE OF COMPUTING 
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OR YEARS ASTRONOMERS HAVE BELIEVED THAT 
the coldest place in the universe is a massive 
gas cloud 5,000 light-years from Earth called 
the Boomerang Nebula, where the tempera- 
ture hovers at around —458°F, just a whisker 
above absolute zero. But as it turns out, the 
scientists have been off by about 5,000 light- 

years. The coldest place in the universe is actually in a 

small city directly east of Vancouver called Burnaby. 

Burnaby is the headquarters of a computer firm called 
D-Wave. Its flagship product, the D-Wave Two, of which 
there are five in existence, is a black box 10 ft. high. Inside 
is a cylindrical cooling apparatus containing a niobium 
computer chip that’s been chilled to around 20 milli- 
kelvins, which, in case you're not used to measuring 
temperature in millikelvins, is about —459.6°F, almost 
2° colder than the Boomerang Nebula. By comparison, 
interstellar space is about 80 times hotter. 

The D-Wave Two is an unusual computer, and 
D-Wave is an unusual company. It’s small, just 114 
people, and its location puts it well outside the swim 
of Silicon Valley. But its investors include the storied 
Menlo Park, Calif., venture-capital firm Draper Fisher 
Jurvetson, which funded Skype and Tesla Motors. It’s 
also backed by famously prescient Amazon founder Jeff 
Bezos and an outfit called In-Q-Tel, better known as the 
high-tech investment arm of the CIA. Likewise, D-Wave 
has very few customers, but they’re blue-chip: they in- 
clude the defense contractor Lockheed Martin; a com- 
puting lab that’s hosted by NASA and largely funded 
by Google; and a U.S. intelligence agency that D-Wave 
executives decline to name. 

The reason D-Wave has so few customers is that 
it makes a new type of computer called a quantum 
computer that’s so radical and strange, people are still 


QUANTUM PHYSICS: A PRIMER 


COMPLICATED? YES, BUT IT'S THE BEST TOOL WE HAVE FOR 
EXPLAINING THE WORLD OF SUBATOMIC PARTICLES 
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trying to figure out what it’s for and how to use it. It 
could represent an enormous new source of comput- 
ing power—it has the potential to solve problems that 
would take conventional computers centuries, with 
revolutionary consequences for fields ranging from 
cryptography to nanotechnology, pharmaceuticals to 
artificial intelligence. 

That’s the theory, anyway. Some critics, many of 
them bearing Ph.D.s and significant academic reputa- 
tions, think D-Wave’s machines aren’t quantum com- 
puters at all. But D-Wave's customers buy them anyway, 
for around $10 million a pop, because if they’re the real 
deal they could be the biggest leap forward since the 
invention of the microprocessor. 


IN A SENSE, QUANTUM COMPUTING REPRESENTS THE 
marriage of two of the great scientific undertakings of 
the 2oth century, quantum physics and digital comput- 
ing. Quantum physics arose from the shortcomings of 
classical physics: although it had stood for centuries 
as definitive, by the turn of the 20th century it was 
painfully apparent that there are physical phenomena 
that classical physics fails dismally to explain. So bril 
liant physicists—including Max Planck and Albert 
Einstein—began working out a new set of rules to cover 
the exceptions, specifically to describe the action of sub- 
atomic particles like photons and electrons. 

Those rules turned out to be very odd. They included 
principles like superposition, according to which a quan- 
tum system can be in more than one state at the same 
time and even more than one place at the same time. 
Uncertainty is another one: the more precisely we know 
the position of a particle, the less precisely we know 
how fast it’s traveling—we can’t know both at the same 
time. Einstein ultimately found quantum mechanics so 
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monstrously counterintuitive that he rejected it as either 
wrong or profoundly incomplete. As he famously put it, 
“I cannot believe that God plays dice with the world.” 

The modern computing era began in the 1930s, with 
the work of Alan Turing, but it wasn’t until the 1980s that 
the famously eccentric Nobel laureate Richard Feynman 
began kicking around questions like: What would hap- 
pen if we built a computer that operated under quantum 
rules instead of classical ones? Couldit be done? Andifso, 
how? More important, would there be any point? 

It quickly became apparent that the answer to that 
last one was yes. Regular computers (or classical com- 
puters, as quantum snobs call them) work with infor- 
mation in the form of bits. Each bit can be either a 1 or 
ao at any one time. The same is true of any arbitrarily 
large collection of classical bits; this is pretty much the 
foundation of information theory and digital comput- 
ing as we know them. Therefore, if you ask a classical 
computer a question, it has to proceed in an orderly, 
linear fashion to find an answer. 

Now imagine a computer that operates under quan- 
tum rules. Thanks to the principle of superposition, its 
bits could be 1, or 0, or 1 and 0 at the same time. 

In its superposed state, a quantum bit exists as two 
equally probable possibilities. According to one theory, 
at that moment it’s operating in two slightly different 
universes at the same time, one in which it’s 1, one in 
which it’s 0; the physicist David Deutsch once described 
quantum computing as “the first technology that al- 
lows useful tasks to be performed in collaboration be- 
tween parallel universes.” Not only is this excitingly 
weird, it’s also incredibly useful. If a single quantum 
bit (or as they’re inevitably called, qubits, pronounced 
cubits) can be in two states at the same time, it can per- 
form two calculations at the same time. Two quantum 
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bits could perform four simultaneous calculations; 
three quantum bits could perform eight; and so on. The 
power grows exponentially. 

The supercooled niobium chip at the heart of the 
D-Wave Two has 512 qubits and therefore could in the- 
ory perform 25" operations simultaneously. That’s more 
calculations than there are atoms in the universe, by 
many orders of magnitude. “This is not just a quantita- 
tive change,” says Colin Williams, D-Wave’s director of 
business development and strategic partnerships, who 
hasa Ph.D. in artificial intelligence and once worked as 
Stephen Hawking’s research assistant at Cambridge. 
“The kind of physical effects that our machine has ac- 
cess to are simply not available to supercomputers, no 
matter how big you make them. We're tapping into the 
fabric of reality in a fundamentally new way, to makea 
kind of computer that the world has never seen.” 


NATURALLY, A LOT OF PEOPLE WANT ONE. THIS IS THE 
age of Big Data, and we’re burying ourselves in 
information—search queries, genomes, credit-card pur- 
chases, phone records, retail transactions, social media, 
geological surveys, climate data, surveillance videos, 
movie recommendations—and D-Wave just happens to 
be selling a very shiny new shovel. “Who knows what 
hedge-fund managers would do with one of these and 
the black-swan event that that might entail?” says Steve 
Jurvetson, one of the managing directors of Draper 
Fisher Jurvetson. “For many of the computational trad- 
ers, it’s an arms race.” 

One of the documents leaked by Edward Snowden, 
published last month, revealed that the NSA has an 
$80 million quantum-computing project suggestively 
code-named Penetrating Hard Targets. Here’s why: 
much of the encryption used online is based on the fact 
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that it can take conventional computers years to find 
the factors of a number that is the product of two large 
primes. A quantum computer could do it so fast that it 
would render a lot of encryption obsolete overnight. 
You can see why the NSA would take an interest. 

But while the theory behind quantum computing is 
reasonably clear, the actual practice is turning out to be 
damnably difficult. For one thing, there are sharp limits 
to what we know how to do with a quantum computer. 
Cryptography and the simulation of quantum sys- 
tems are currently the most promising applications, 
but in many ways quantum computers are still a solu 
tion looking for the right problem. For another, they’re 
really hard to build. To be maximally effective, qubits 
have to exhibit quantum behavior, not just superposi- 
tion but also entanglement (when the quantum states 
of two or more particles become linked to one another) 
and quantum tunneling (just Google it). But they can 
do that only if they’re effectively isolated from their 
environment—no vibrations, no electromagnetism, 
no heat. No information can escape: any interaction 
with the outer world could cause errors to creep into the 
calculations. This is made even harder by the fact that 
while they’re in their isolated state, you still have to be 
able to control them. There are many schools of thought 
on how to build a qubit—D-Wave makes its in the form 
of niobium loops, which become superconductive at 
ultra-low temperatures—but all quantum-computing 
endeavors struggle with this problem. 

Since the mid-1990s, scientists have been assembling 
and entangling systems of a few quantum bits each, but 
progress has been slow. In 2010 a lab at the University 
of Innsbruck in Austria announced the completion of 
the world’s first system of 14 entangled qubits. Chris- 
topher Monroe at the University of Maryland and the 
Joint Quantum Institute has created a 20-qubit system, 
which may be the world’s record. Unless, of course, 
you're counting D-Wave. 

D-Wave's co-founder and chief technology officer is a 
42-year-old Canadian named Geordie Rose with big bushy 
eyebrows, a solid build and a genial but slightly pugna- 
cious air—he was a competitive wrestler in college. In 
1998 Rose was finishing up a Ph.D. in physics at the Uni- 
versity of British Columbia, but he couldn't see a future 
for himself in academia. After taking a class on entrepre- 
neurship, Rose identified quantum computing asa prom- 
ising business opportunity. Not that he had any more of 
a clue than anybody else about how to build a quantum 
computer, but he did have a hell ofa lot of self-confidence. 
“When you're young you feel invincible, like you can do 
anything,” Rose says. “Like, if only those bozos would do 
it the way that you think, then the world would be fine. 
There was a little bit of that.” Rose started D-Wave in 1999 
witha $4,000 check from his entrepreneurship professor. 

For its first five years, the company existed asa think 
tank focused on research. Draper Fisher Jurvetson got 
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onboard in 2003, viewing the business as a very sexy 
but very long shot. “I would put it in the same bucket 
as SpaceX and Tesla Motors,” Jurvetson says, “where 
even the CEO Elon Musk will tell you that failure was 
the most likely outcome.” By then Rose was ready to go 
from thinking about quantum computers to trying to 
build them—“we switched from a patent, IP, science 
aggregator to an engineering company,” he says. Rose 
wasn’t interested in expensive, fragile laboratory ex 
periments; he wanted to build machines big enough 
to handle significant computing tasks and cheap and 
robust enough to be manufactured commercially. With 
that in mind, he and his colleagues made an important 
and still controversial decision. 

Up until then, most quantum computers followed 
something called the gate-model approach, which is 
roughly analogous to the way conventional computers 
work, if you substitute qubits for transistors. But one of 
the things Rose had figured out in those early years was 
that building a gate-model quantum computer of any 
useful size just wasn’t going to be feasible anytime soon. 
The technical problems were just too gnarly; even today 
the largest number a gate-model quantum computer has 
succeeded in factorizing is 21. (That isn’t very hard: the 
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factors are 1, 3, 7 and 21.) So Rose switched to a different 
approach called adiabatic quantum computing, which is 
if anything even weirder and harder to explain. 

An adiabatic quantum computer works by means 
of a process called quantum annealing. Its heart is a 
network of qubits linked together by couplings. You 
“program” the couplings with an algorithm that speci- 
fies certain interactions between the qubits—if this one 
is a 1, then that one has to be ao, and so on. You put the 
qubits into a state of quantum superposition, in which 
they’re free to explore all those 2-to-the-whatever com- 
putational possibilities simultaneously, then you allow 
them to settle back into a classical state and become 
regular 1’s and o’s again. The qubits naturally seek out 
the lowest possible energy state consistent with the re- 
quirements you specified in your algorithm back at the 
very beginning. If you set it up properly, you can read 
your answer in the qubits’ final configuration. 

If that’s too abstract, the usual way quantum an- 
nealing is explained is by an analogy with finding the 
lowest point in a mountainous landscape. A classical 
computer would doit like a solitary walker who slowly 
wandered over the whole landscape, checking the eleva- 


tions at each point, one by one. A quantum computer 
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could send multiple walkers at once swarming out 
across the mountains, who would then all report back 
at the same time. In its ability to pluck a single answer 
from a roiling sea of possibilities in one swift gesture, a 
quantum computer is not unlike a human brain. 

Once Rose and D-Wave had committed to the adia 
batic model, they proceeded with dispatch. In 2007 
D-Wave publicly demonstrated a 16-qubit adiabatic quan- 
tum computer. By 2011 it had built (and sold to Lockheed 
Martin) the D-Wave One, with 128 qubits. In 2013 it un 
veiled the 512-qubit D-Wave Two. They've been doubling 
the number of qubits every year, and they plan to stick 
to that pace while at the same time increasing the con 
nectivity between the qubits. “It’s just a matter of years 
before this capability becomes so powerful that anyone 
who does any kind of computing is going to have to take 
avery close look atit,” says Vern Brownell, D-Wave's CEO, 
who earlier in his career was chief technology officer at 
Goldman Sachs. “We're on that cusp right now.” 


BUT WE’RE NOT THERE YET. ADIABATIC QUANTUM COM- 
puting may be technically simpler than the gate-model 
kind, but it comes with trade-offs. An adiabatic quantum 
computercan really solve only one class of problems, called 
discrete combinatorial optimization problems, which in- 
volve finding the best—the shortest, or the fastest, or the 
cheapest, or the most efficient—way of doing a given task. 
This narrows the scope of what you can do considerably. 

Forexample, you can’tas yet perform the kind of cryp- 
tographic wizardry the NSA was interested in, because 
an adiabatic quantum computer won't run the right 
algorithm. It’s a special-purpose tool. “You take your 
general-purpose chip,” Rose says, “and you do a bunch 
of inefficient stuff that generates megawatts of heat and 
takes forever, and you can get the answer out of it. But 
this thing, with a picowatt and a microsecond, does the 
same thing. So it’s just doing something very specific, 
very fast, very efficiently.” 

This is great if you have a really hard discrete combi- 
natorial optimization problem to solve. Not everybody 
does. But once you start looking for optimization prob- 
lems, or at least problems that can be twisted around 
to look like optimization problems, you find them all 
over the place: in software design, tumor treatments, 
logistical planning, the stock market, airline schedules, 
the search for Earth-like planets in other solar systems, 
and in particular in machine learning. 

Google and NASA, along with the Universities Space 
Research Association, jointly run something called the 
Quantum Artificial Intelligence Laboratory, or QUAIL, 
based at NASA Ames, which is the proud owner of a 
D-Wave Two. “If you're trying to do planning and sched- 
uling for how you navigate the Curiosity rover on Mars 
or how you schedule the activities of astronauts on 
the station, these are clearly problems where a quan 
tum computer—a computer that can optimally solve 
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optimization problems—would be useful,” says Rupak 
Biswas, deputy director of the Exploration Technology 
Directorate at NASA Ames. Google has been using its 
D-Wave to, among other things, write software that 
helps Google Glass tell the difference between when 
you're blinking and when you're winking. 

Lockheed Martin turned out to have some optimiza- 
tion problems too. It produces a colossal amount of com- 
puter code, all of which has to be verified and validated for 
all possible scenarios, lest your F-35 spontaneously decide 
to rebootitselfin midair. “It’s very difficult to exhaustively 
test all of the possible conditions that can occur in the life 
of a system,” says Ray Johnson, Lockheed Martin’s chief 
technology officer. “Because of the ability to handle mul- 
tiple conditions at one time through superposition, you're 
able to much more rapidly—orders of magnitude more 
rapidly—exhaustively test the conditions in that soft- 
ware.” The company re-upped for a D-Wave Two last year. 


ANOTHER CHALLENGE ROSE AND COMPANY FACE IS THAT 
there is asmall but nonzero number of academic physi- 
cists and computer scientists who think that they are 
partly or completely full of sh-t. Ever since D-Wave's first 
demo in 2007, snide humor, polite skepticism, impolite 
skepticism and outright debunkings have been lobbed 
at the company from any number ofivory towers. “There 
are many who in Round 1 of this started trash-talking 
D-Wave before they'd ever met the company,” Jurvetson 
says. “Just the mere notion that someone is going to be 
building and shipping a quantum computer—they said, 
‘They are lying, and it’s smoke and mirrors.’” 

Seven years and many demos and papers later, the 
company isn’t any less controversial. Any blog post or 
news story about D-Wave instantly grows a shaggy beard 
of vehement comments, both pro- and anti-. The critics 
argue that D-Wave is insufficiently transparent, that it 
overhypes and underperforms, that its adiabatic approach 
is unpromising, that its machines are no faster than classi- 
cal computers and that the qubits in those machinesaren't 
even exhibiting quantum behavior at all—they’re not qu- 
bits, they’re just plain old bits, and Google and the media 
have been solda bill of goods, “In quantum computing, we 
have to be careful what we mean by ‘utilizing quantum ef- 
fects,” says Monroe, the University of Maryland scientist, 
who’s among the doubters. “This generally means that 
we are able to store superpositions of information in such 
a way that the system retains its ‘fuzziness, or quantum 
coherence, so thatit can perform tasks that are impossible 
otherwise. And by that token there is no evidence that the 
D-Wave machine is utilizing quantum effects.” 

One of the closest observers of the controversy has 
been Scott Aaronson, an associate professor at MIT and 
the author of a highly influential quantum-computing 
blog. He remains, at best, cautious. “I’m convinced ... 
that interesting quantum effects are probably present in 
D-Wave's devices,” he wrote in an email. “But I’m not con- 
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vinced that those effects, right now, are playing any caus- 
al role in solving any problems faster than we could solve 
them with a classical computer. Nor do I think there's 
any good argument that D-Wave's current approach, 
scaled up, will lead to such a speedup in the future. It 
might, but there’s currently no good reason to think so.” 

Not only isit hard for laymen to understand the argu- 
ments in play, it’s hard to understand why there even 
is an argument. Either D-Wave has unlocked fathom- 
less oceans of computing power or it hasn’t—right? But 
it’s not that simple. D-Wave’s hardware isn’t powerful 
enough or well enough understood to show serious 
quantum speedup yet, and you can't just open the hood 
and watch the qubits do whatever they’re doing. There 
isn’t even an agreed-upon method for benchmarking a 
quantum computer. Last May a professor at Amherst 
College published the results of a bake-off she ran be- 
tween a D-Wave and a conventional computer, and she 
concluded that the D-Wave had performed 3,600 times 
faster. This figure was instantly and widely quoted as 
evidence of D-Wave’s triumph and equally instantly and 
widely denounced as meaningless. 

Last month a team including Matthias Troyer, an 
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internationally respected professor of computational 
physics at ETH Zurich, attempted to clarify things witha 
report based on an extensive series of tests pitting Google’s 
D-Wave Two against classical computers solving random- 
lychosen problems. Verdict? To quote from the study: “We 
find no evidence of quantum speedup when the entire 
data set is considered and obtain inconclusive results 
when comparing subsets of instances on an instance-by- 
instance basis.” This has, not surprisingly, generally been 
interpreted as a conspicuous failure for D-Wave. 

But where quantum computing is concerned, there 
always seems to be room for disagreement. Hartmut 
Neven, the director of engineering who runs Google’s 
quantum-computing project, argues that the tests 
weren't a failure at all—that in one class of problem, the 
D-Wave Two outperformed the classical computers ina 
way that suggests quantum effects were in play. “There 
you see essentially what we were after,” he says. “There 
you see an exponentially widening gap between simu- 
lated annealing and quantum annealing ... That's great 
news, but so far nobody has paid attention to it.” Mean- 
while, two other papers published in January make the 
case that a) D-Wave’s chip does demonstrate entangle- 


ment and b) the test used the wrong kind of problem 
and was therefore meaningless anyway. For now pretty 
much everybody at least agrees that it’s impressive that 
a chip as radically new as D-Wave's could even achieve 
parity with conventional hardware. 

The attitude in D-Wave’s C-suite toward all this back- 
and-forth is, unsurprisingly, dismissive. “The people that 
really understand what we're doing aren't skeptical,” says 
Brownell. Rose is equally calm about it; all that wrestling 
must have left him with a thick skin. “Unfortunately,” 
he says, “like all discourse on the Internet, it tends to be 
driven by a small number of people that are both vocal 
and not necessarily the most informed.” He's content to let 
the products prove themselves, or not. “It’s fine,” he says. 
“It’s good. Science progresses by rocking the ship. Things 
like this are a necessary component of forward progress.” 


ARE D-WAVE’S MACHINES QUANTUM COMPUTERS? FOR- 
tunately this is one of those scenarios where an answer 
will in fact become apparent at some point in the next 
five or so years, as D-Wave punches out a couple more 
generations of computers and better benchmarking 
techniques evolve and we either do see a significant 
quantum speedup or we don’t. 

The company has a lot of ground to cover between 
now and then, not just in hardware but on the software 
side too. Generations of programmers have had decades 
to create a rich software ecosystem around classical 
microprocessors in order to wring the maximum pos- 
sible amount of usefulness out of them. But an adiabatic 
quantum computer is a totally new proposition, “You 
just don’t program them the way you program other 
things,” says William Macready, D-Wave’s VP of soft- 
ware engineering. “It’s not about writing recipes or pro- 
cedures. It’s more about kind of describing, What does it 
mean to be an answer? And doing that in the right way 
and letting the hardware figure it out.” 

Fornow the answeris itself suspended, aptly enough, 
ina state of superposition, somewhere between yes and 
no. If the machines can do anything like what D-Wave 
is predicting, they won't leave many fields untouched. 
“I think we'll look back on the first time a quantum 
computer outperformed classical computing as a his- 
toric milestone,” Brownell says. “It’s a little grand, but 
we're kind of like Intel and Microsoft in 1977, at the 
dawn of a new computing era.” 

But D-Wave won't have the field to itself forever. IBM 
has its own quantum-computing group; Microsoft has 
two. There are dozens of academic laboratories busily 
pushing the envelope, all in pursuit of the computation- 
al equivalent of splitting the atom. While he’s got only 
20 qubits now, Monroe points out that the trends are 
good: that’s up from two bits 20 years ago and four bits 
to years ago. “Soon we will cross the boundary where 
there is no way to model what’s happening using regu- 
lar computers,” he says, “and that will be exciting.” = 
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RENCH PRESIDENTS DON’T SO 

much govern as reign from the 

splendors of the Elysée Palace. 

They have powers most demo- 

cratic leaders only dream of, 
able to deploy their military or command 
nuclearstrikes without first consulting the 
national legislature. Yet Francois Hollande, 
like his predecessors, faces a defining ques- 
tion: Can he, will he, fix France? 

That’s because the French love revolu- 
tion but hate reform, and the power in- 
vested in their heads of state is still ranged 
against the noisier forces of the street. Even 
as Hollande works the levers of the Elysée, 
Paris once again fills with protesters. A 
“Day of Anger” on Jan. 26, loud and incho- 
ate, brought together thousands of people 
with different gripes who denounced every- 
thing from Hollande’s economic plans, with 
which some disagree, to his private life, of 
which some approve. On Feb. 2, tens of thou- 
sands converged again, protesting his pledge 
to enable fertility treatment for gay couples, 
which forced him to delay the legislation. 

Hollande’s romantic woes have gener- 
ated worldwide headlines, but it’s his eco- 
nomic plans that have implications well 
beyond his borders as he prepares fora state 
visit to the U.S. on Feb. 11. The performance 
of the world’s fifth largest economy, home 
to 31 of the world’s biggest corporations— 
including energy giant Total and cosmet- 
ics company LOréal—affects not only the 
well-being of its own citizens but the frag- 
ile global recovery. Foreign investment in 
France plunged 77% last year, while un- 
employment hit 3.3 million in December. 
The public sector has been allowed to grow 
unfettered for decades, representing some 
57% of GDP. The government is France’s 
largest employer. 

There was, therefore, relief in capitals 
from Washington to Berlin on Jan. 14 when 
Hollande, flanked by his ministers in the 
Elysée’s cavernous function room, the Salle 
des Fétes, set out plans to cut the bloated state 
and make France more business-friendly. 
This marked a sharp change of direction 
for a President elected on a Socialist Party 
ticket. In a Jan. 25 interview, he told Time 
that he has no accompanying desire to trim 
French ambitions down to size. As com- 
mander in chief of the largest military in 
Europe, he has sent troops to address sav- 
age conflicts in West and Central Africa, 


FRANCE BY 
THE NUMBERS 


supported U.S. efforts in Syria and helped 
wrest concessions from Iran. 

The President is a key global player, 
but he’s uncomfortably aware that atten- 
tion is focused on another part of his life. 
Since Jan. 10, the celebrity magazine Closer 
has tossed aside the French convention of 
respecting the personal privacy of public 
figures by publishing details of the 59-year- 
old President's alleged affair with 41-year- 
oldactress Julie Gayet. Perched gingerly on 
a damask sofa in the presidential palace, 
Hollande flushes visibly when asked about 
his predicament. “Private life is always, 
at certain times, a challenge,” Hollande 
says, and his is just beginning: hours after 
speaking to Time he issued a terse state- 
ment confirming a split with the First 
Lady, journalist Valérie Trierweiler. In in- 
terviews on Jan. 30, Trierweiler indicated 
that she may write a memoir covering her 
time in the Elysée, which she - described as 

“a world where betrayal pays.” 

As Hollande is learning, the palace 
walls have grown increasingly transpar- 
ent. That’s good news for anyone fascinat- 
ed by his relationship tangles—and that 
would appear to bea surprisingly big audi- 
ence. But it’s a sobering thought for anyone 
with an interest in the French recovery— 
and that’s a far broader swath of the planet. 
In becoming President, Hollande became 
the embodiment of France. His success or 
failure is bound up in the success or con 
tinued decline of his country. Amid gossip 
and sniggers, with the lowest poll ratings 
of any French leader in 50 years, the mild- 
mannered politician looks like an unlike- 
ly economic miracle worker. That might 
just count in his favor. 


Hollande Exposed 

IN A 2012 CAMPAIGN VIDEO FOR HOLLANDE, 
Gayet lauded “the force of his oratory.” But 
most fans admit that the President is more 
impressive in person than on a podium. A 
onetime economic aide to the Fifth Repub- 
lic’s first Socialist President, Francois Mit- 
terrand, Hollande was nicknamed Flanby 
after a brand of custard pudding for his 
low-key, soft-edged style. In 2006, he sought 
the Socialist Party’s presidential nomina- 
tion, only to be overtaken by his long-term 
partner and the mother of his four chil- 
dren, Ségoléne Royal. (After Royal lost the 
following year’s presidential election to 


3 3 People without jobs, giving France an 
unemployment rate of just over 11%, 
. MILLION compared with 12% for the euro zone 


AFFAIRS OF STATE 
Clockwise from right: Hollande 
with the Pope on Jan. 24; 

on the campaign trail with 
Trierweiler in May 2012; with 
Mali’s new President, Ibrahim 
Boubacar Keita, last year 





Nicolas Sarkozy, it transpired that she had 
already lost Hollande to Trierweiler.) When 
the Socialists began preparing for the next 
presidential contest, hopes rested not with 
Hollande but with the managing direc- 
tor of the International Monetary Fund, 
Dominique Strauss-Kahn. His 2011 arrest 
in Manhattan, on allegations—which he 
denies—of sexually assaulting a hotel maid, 
catapulted Hollande back into the frame. 

A tide of discontent carried him over 
the finish line. Sarkozy, or “Sarko,” suited 
the boom times. He was flashy and pugna- 
cious, with a watch reputed to have cost 
$74,500, a gift from his supermodel turned 
musician First Lady, Carla Bruni. But in 
the bleak spring of 2012, his “bling bling” 
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angered voters, persuading just enough 
of them to gamble on Hollande, who po- 
sitioned himself as “Monsieur Normal” 
and promised to champion ordinary peo- 
ple. During his nearly two years in office, 
he sought to do so by favoring economic 
stimulus over budget discipline and target 
ing tax increases on the very rich, some of 
whom, like movie star Gérard Depardieu, 
chose to leave the country. 

The past weeks have exposed a Hollande 
whom only his closest intimates had previ 
ously glimpsed. Not on account of his love 
life: by the standards of most ex-Presidents, 
including Mitterrand, who maintained two 
families and numerous liaisons, Hollande 
appears to be a paragon of restraint, on a 
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par with Sarko, who merely divorced and 
remarried in office. But the January re 
launch of Hollande’s presidency saw him 
discard more than a few ideological veils. 

He has pledged to slash public spending 
by $68 billion between 2015 and 2017. He 
has also proposed a “responsibility pact” 
with businesses to cut taxes and red tape in 
exchange for a commitment to create jobs 
and boost training. 

These are pledges the business com- 
munity has longed to hear. “It’s a very ma- 
jor move,” says Pierre Gattaz, president of 
MEDEF, France’s employers’ union. “We 
can create 1 million jobs if we can solve 
some [of these] problems.” To Hollande’s core 
constituency of middle- and lower-income 
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voters, his new direction could seem like a 
betrayal. Leftist leader Jean-Luc Mélenchon 
labeled the plans “a gift to companies.” The 
President rejects notions that he has de 
parted from his Socialist roots. Unchecked 
public spending, Hollande says, “was not 
stimulus. It was submission, acceptance... 
It was just the easy way out.” 

He believes that voters’ priorities have 
changed. “The French people are now say 
ing we want lower spending,” he tells Time, 
“but on condition that there is a purpose, 
that it creates jobs, that it improves compet 
itiveness, that it contributes to investment.” 


French Toast 

“LET THE CRISIS ATTAIN ITS PAROXYSM TO 
be able then, only then, to resolve it,” said 
Mitterrand as he attempted to pilot far 
reaching reforms of the French school 
system in the 1980s. He calculated that 
his compatriots could be persuaded to em- 
brace reform only by staring into the abyss. 
Hollande has refashioned that principle 
into an Obama-like narrative of hope and 
change, inspired in part by his memories of 
travel to New York City—“a huge, fascinat 
ing city, dirty and violent”—in 1974. The 
speed with which New York City trans 
formed provides an example that Hollande 
aspires to emulate. He speaks of resilience, 
“where you suffer and then you become 
stronger ... A great nation can go through 
setbacks, but what makes it a great nation 
is that it can become a leader again very 
quickly. And it’s the timescale that we have 
to shrink,” he says, breaking into English 
to emphasize the point: “Plus que “Yes we 
can,’ ce devrait étre “Yes we can faster.” 

Few would doubt that a speedy upturn 
in France’s fortunes is vital. Hollande 
acknowledges that “the hope cannot be 
based on pure sand, on illusions just to 
lull the children to sleep. We have to show 
our capacity to carry out the reforms.” Yet 
a mix of circumstance and history weigh 
against full-throttle change. 

The year ahead is dotted with elec 
tions: for municipalities, the European 
Parliament and the French upper house, 
the Senate. Deep cuts and broad reforms 
risk sending voters into the arms of other 
parties—including the far-right National 
Front, which, like other Euroskeptic, anti 
immigration movements, has gained from 
turbulence in the euro zone. 
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But the roots of France’s crisis run deep 
er than the woes of the single currency. The 
public sector remains outsize compared 
with its mission. The Banque de France, 
the country’s central bank, lost much ofits 
reason for being with the founding of the 
European Central Bank in 1998, but with 
13,000 employees it remains the largest 


in the euro zone. Meanwhile, jobs growth 
in the private sector is sluggish. French 
companies are powerhouses abroad, but 
at home they have the lowest margins in 
Europe. “With lower margins, you invest 
less, hire less, do less marketing and ba 


sically are at a huge disadvantage,” says 
Adrien Schmidt, CEO of Squid Solutions, a 
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Big Data startup in Paris, and president of 
Silicon Sentier, an association for startups. 

If taxes and labor laws make it ex 
pensive for employers to create jobs, it’s 
sometimes even more costly to shed them. 
Take the U.S. tire manufacturer Goodyear, 
which had planned to close its factory in 
Amiens, go miles (145 km) north of Paris. 
Staff unhappy with the way the closure 
was handled took the company to court 
in Ohio, and on Jan. 6, union activists kid 
napped two of their bosses in Amiens for 
two days. Two weeks later, unions and 
management settled on severance packag 
es that reportedly offered between $163,000 
and $176,000 per laid-off employee. 





Fit for a king Hollande in the 
Salle des Fetes, the grand function 
room used by French Presidents 


French workers expect benefits that 
are far more generous than those in the 
U.S. and most other European countries. 
But such largesse can’t be funded through 
meager French GDP growth, estimated at 
0.4% in the last quarter of 2013. The cost 
comes in higher rates of joblessness, espe 
cially among the young, and bills that can 
be paid only by raising taxes or borrowing. 
The result is a rising debt-to-GDP ratio. But 
unlike peripheral euro-zone countries 








that have seen their borrowing costs soar, 
France has seen yields on its benchmark 
10-year government bonds drop to 2.22%. 
One explanation is that the markets be 
lieve affluent Germany will never allow 
its neighbor and fellow champion of the 
European project to flounder. This has re 
duced the pressure on France to change. 
Hollande gives a more buoyant assess 
ment. Moody’s Investors Service has re 
confirmed that France’s credit rating is set 
to remain stable at Aar, two years after the 
country lost its membership in the AAA 
club. The President interprets this as good 
news: the rating hasn’t slipped further. 
The glass is half full, not half empty. 
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A Fighter, Not a Lover 

HOLLANDE IS A BONA FIDE OPTIMIST, AND 
his can-do spirit drives his foreign policy. 
Last September, Hollande arrived in Mali 
to see a democratic President sworn in 
after French troops had crushed Islamist 
rebel forces and was garlanded as a savior. 
He characterizes the military action he 
ordered to contain the spread of Islamist 
rule and stop the capital city of Bamako 
from falling to jihadists as “the most suc 
cessful [intervention] ... in the history of 
military operations over the last 20 years.” 
He knew strikes in Mali would be difficult 
without the backing of Algeria, the region’s 
military superpower, but unresolved an 
tagonisms between France and its former 
colony mitigated against such an agree 
ment. In December 2012, Hollande traveled 
to Algiers, made a heartfelt address to the 
Parliament acknowledging the atrocities of 
the Algerian war and won over the notori 
ously dour President Abdelaziz Bouteflika. 
“Hollande is a mixture of strong resolve 
and smiley, lighthearted attitude, which 
usually makes people feel at ease,” says 
Jean-Pierre Filiu, a former diplomat who 
accompanied Hollande to Algeria. “After 
two minutes with Hollande, even Boutef 
lika was smiling and laughing.” 

French boots have been on the ground 
in the Central African Republic since De 
cember, in a U.N.-backed operation to try 
to halt a bloody civil conflict, and French 
troops are still in Mali and Chad. Hol 
lande had also scrambled his forces into 
readiness for strikes on Syria in tandem 
with the U.S. when a Russian-brokered 
deal on chemical weapons led to an 11th 
hour change of plan. 

For a President seeking to reduce 
spending, Hollande has been quick to 
commit to expensive and open-ended op 
erations. “I could, of course, have limited 
my actions to purely domestic issues,” he 
acknowledges. But he adds, “Even during 
this very difficult period, I wanted todem 
onstrate that France could assume its full 
responsibility on a global scale, no matter 
the area: human, financial, political... My 
message is, France is right there.” 

Geopolitically speaking, that’s true. 
France has the largest Arab population 
of any West European country because 
of a colonial history that bequeathed it 
deep and complex ties with Syria and the 
Maghreb. When others broke off diplo 
matic relations with Iran, the French kept 
channels open. One constant feature of 
French foreign policy is its exceptionalism. 
France rarely falls into line, as successive 


U.S. Administrations have discovered. Hol 
lande, who hasn’t yet locked horns with the 
U.S., characterized the relationship thus: 
“France is a solid ally of the United States 
but always retains its independence.” 
President Jacques Chirac, in refusing to 
join the Iraq War, created anger and con 
sternation in Washington. His decision 
means Hollande travels to the U.S. unbur 
dened by the popular backlash against in 
terventionism that has constrained other 
leaders. Following revelations that the NSA 
targeted French citizens, he also expects to 
arrive with leverage “to build a new coop 
eration in the field of intelligence.” 


Cherchez la Femme 

HOLLANDE’S ADVISERS WILL DOUBTLESS BE 
irritated by continuing press interest in 
the absence of a female companion to bal 
ance out his photo call with the Obamas. 
Inside the Elysée Palace, there’s little sym 
pathy for the view that Hollande’s private 
life is of public interest. 

But the attention might not be a bad 
thing. Since his love life hit the headlines, 
Hollande’s rock-bottom ratings have edged 
up, if only slightly. That may partly reflect 
approval for his proposed responsibility 
pact, but the alleged affair has also made 
him “appear more human and closer to 
the people,” Axelle Lemaire, a Socialist 
French lawmaker, suggested to the Lon 
don Evening Standard. Images of a helmet 
ed Hollande on a scooter puttering the 
two blocks from the Elysée to supposed 
trysts are a far cry from the posturing of 
his predecessors. He appears approach 
able, faintly ridiculous, not a republican 
king handing down orders from his palace 
but an ordinary citizen, something that 
may make his message of mutual sacrifice 
more palatable to his compatriots. 

And if his opponents underestimate 
his resolve in the face of ridicule, so 
much the better. They have already done 
so to their cost. After months of violent 
street protests, Hollande last May pushed 
through a law legalizing gay marriage and 
granting adoption rights to gay couples. 
History, though, remains stacked against 
anyone who tries to haul France in any 
one direction too quickly. Mitterrand nev 
er got his school reform through. Sarko 
threw in the towel on his ambitions to 
inject a more entrepreneurial spirit into 
the country that gave the world that word. 
Hollande—an unexpected President, un 
likely reformer and unanticipated focus 
of tabloid fascination—needs to have a 
few more surprises up his sleeve. a 
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I was sardined between friends on a train 
back to New York City. With an hour to go 
and conversation running dry, we decided 
to download a smartphone app we kept 
seeing people use during our weekend 
away: Tinder. Suddenly the screen of my 
phone was inundated with an ever updat 
ing stream of male suitors: loafer-wearing 
Kip, 28, popping champagne on the deck 
of a boat (pretentious—swipe left!); shirt- 
less Aaron, 31, winking at his reflection 
(bathroom-mirror selfie—swipe left!). My 
fingers were moving so quickly, I almost 
mistakenly swiped left for tall, dimpled 
Peter, 30, smiling from a mountaintop 
(swipe right!). I soon experienced my first 
Tinder high—the endorphin rush of a 
match. Somewhere “5s miles away,” Peter 
liked me too. I was hooked. 

Tinder is a 17-month-old location-based 
dating app that boils romance down to the 
basics: users specify their preferred range 
of age and proximity and are shown cor- 
responding photographs of nearby poten- 
tial mates along with cursory information 
imported from Facebook. Users can swipe 
right for “like” or left for “nope.” When 
two people swipe right for each other and 
produce a match, they get the option to 
“send message” or “keep playing.” 

Tinder is one of a host of new mobile 
dating apps based on a system of snap 
judgments that function kind of like a 
game. At 26, I’m smack in the middle of 
the demographic these companies are try- 
ing to woo. We've been dubbed the hook- 
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up generation, ambitious multitaskers 
who commit reluctantly and are obsessed 
with digital distractions. This is both true 
and an oversimplification. These apps 
play to stereotypes while simultaneously 
perpetuating them. Because even if we 
typically marry three to four years later 
than Gen Xers, we still (eventually) want 
love, and it’s too soon to know if this crop 
of dating apps will make finding it easier 
or leave us trapped in a new kind of flirt 
ing limbo. 


Old Game, New Rules 
DATING HAS ALWAYS BEEN SOMETHING OF 
a game, but it’s now built into a device 
we carry and check some 150 times a day. 
Traditional dating sites like eHarmony 
and Match.com were designed to nar 
row down an endless stream of potential 
matches to that one right fit—the pre 
sumed goal being the user’s exit from the 
game. But many of the new apps aimed 
at a younger audience revel in the wide 
stream. Their creators have developed ad 
dictive interfaces designed to keep their 
user base constantly stimulated, engaged 
and plugged in. Profiles are simple to set 
up and just as easy to dismiss. It’s like 
Grand Theft Auto for your hormones. 
Tinder even takes its visual cues from 
a classic game: the stack of dating-profile 
photos displayed in the app was modeled 
after a deck of cards. “When you have a 
deck or a pile of cards,” says Sean Rad, co- 


founder of the Los Angeles—based com 








pany, “the natural urge is to interact with 
it.” The swiping motion that helps make 
Tinder addictive was already popular in 
mobile games like Candy Crush, which us- 
ers “play without thinking much about 
any one move,” according to Sebastian 
Knutsson, Candy Crush’s chief creative of- 
ficer. “That’s also what Tinder provides.” 
Mindlessly swiping through hundreds 
of pictures is a habit that’s hard to break, 
whether it’s candy icons or people. 
Tinder won't disclose its total num- 
ber of users, though co-founder Justin 
Mateen says it has added 1 million in the 
U.S. during the past 60 days. Around the 


world, users—the majority of whom are 
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Phones down, bottoms up A group of girlfriends gathers at Baby’s All Right, a Brooklyn bar, to play a Tinder drinking game 


18 to 24—swipe about 500 million times 
a day. And they’re split pretty evenly 
between men and women, according to 
the company. 

While Tinder popularized dating apps, 
the trend began in 2008 with Grindr, a 
location-based app for gay men. A fall re 
port from the Pew Research Center found 
that 1 in 10 Americans has used a dating 
site or app, and new companies are prolif 
erating to meet the demand. Hinge, which 
launched a year ago, offers a more limited 
number of daily matches culled from your 
pool of acquaintances—like a party ata 
friend’s house compared with other apps’ 
huge, loud clubs. Hinge users receive just 
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‘It’s like playing 
slots at a slot 
machine ... 
Sometimes you 
get a reward and 
sometimes you 
do not.’ 


CATALINA TOMA, 
ONLINE-DATING EXPERT AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


five to 15 matches per day, delivered at 
noon. “The countdown creates a trigger in 
people's minds,” says Justin McLeod, the 
company’s founder and CEO. He credits 
the popularity of the game Farmville with 
conditioning people to play appointment 
style games. “If you don’t water your plants 
at 3, they'll die,” he says. 

Let’s Date, a 16-month-old app, lets us 
ers guess who liked their profiles from ase 
ries of options. Guess correctly and you're 
rewarded with the option to connect. 
Zoosk, another entrant, has incorporated 
digital currency, gift giving, rewards and 
countdown clocks to keep people using its 
product. The six-year-old service now has 
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»»> The New Habits of Highly Successful Digital Daters 


We asked the brains behind several next-gen dating apps and services how users can 


streamline their search for love. By Kelly Conniff and Denver Nicks 












25 million members, and its app is consis 
tently one of the top 20 highest-grossing in 
the iTunes store. 


The Games Inside the Game 

I KEPT SWIPING ON TINDER AFTER THAT 
first train ride partly because I was single 
and looking but also because these apps are 
amillennial’s fantasy. Instant connections! 
New friends! Constant affirmation! Rejec 
tion is conveniently (and quickly) erased 
because you see only matches, and there 
are so many pairings that I didn’t take it 
personally if some swipes weren't recipro- 
cated. And it didn’t really matter whether 
the endorphin hit came from an eagerness 
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Show your friends 
Photos of you 
engaging in social 
pursuits “imply 
confidence,” says 
@ McLeod, 


Pian experience u 
dates 
Schechter says the 
most-responded-to 
dates on How About 
We are two-parters: 
an active event (e.g., 
a bike ride), then 
something more 


Play up your 
passion 
Users who “love” 
stuff in profiles are 
more popular than 
“like™-ers, says Kang. 


intimate (like drinks). e 


Dig the details 
b 4 The most-responded-to 
Think beyond “Hey” messages on How About 
On Coffee Meets We “mention something 
specific about the other 
person's profile,” says 
Schechter. 


Bagel, reaching out 
with a question leads 
to 23 re overall 
messages exchanged, 
Says Kang, 


Wear color 
It's “best to 
make your photos 
stand out" ina 
crowded search, 


says Davis 


‘| don’t intend 

to meet the love 
of my life on 
Tinder, but who 
knows? Maybe.’ 


—-MEAGAN FRIEDMAN, 29 


Although women on 
Coffee Meets Bagel 
tend to like smart guys, 
“degrees don't matter 
as much as the schoo! 
itself,” says Kang. 


tJ 
Ditch the 
pickup lines 
“They don't work in 
real life, so why would 
they work on Tinder?” 
says Mateen. “Be 
genuine.” 


Channel your 
inner athlete 
Among the most 
desirable men's 
hobbies on Hinge: 
sailing, skiing, yoga 
8 and marathoning. 


Pose naturally 
When scanning profile 
photos, Davis says, 
her female clients 
are “looking for 
someone who's kind, 
not someone who's a 

badass.” 


to date a match or simply because I felt I’'d 
somehow already won by getting a Like. 
This is, apparently, normal. Catalina 
Toma, a professor of communications 
at the University of Wisconsin and an 
expert in the social and psychological 
effects of online dating, explains the ad 
dictive rush in terms of what psycholo 
gists call operant conditioning. “You get 
a reward”—here, a match—“on a vari 
able schedule, [not knowing] when it’s 
going to happen. It’s like playing slots 
at a slot machine. You keep trying it out, 
and sometimes you get a reward and 
sometimes you do not. And the fact that 
your behavior gets rewarded sometimes 
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JUSTIN MATEEN 
Co-founder of Tinder, 
an app that lets 
users swipe through 
nearby matches 
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BRIAN SCHECHTER 
Co-CEO of How About 

We, an app that uses 

first-date suggestions 
to match people 









ARUM KANG 
CEO of Coffee 
Meets Bagel, an app 
that gives users one 
match per day 

<< aa 
JUSTIN MCLEOD 
CEO of Hinge, an 
app that connects 
users to pals of their 
Facebook friends 


‘ 


LAURIE DAVIS 
CEO of eFlirt 
Expert, an online- 
dating consultancy 





incentivizes you to play more because 
you think it might come at any moment.” 

Not every user, however, is hooked by 
the prospect of finding love. My friend 
Danny has an ongoing text-message 
chain with his friends sharing pictures 
of women on Tinder who seem to embody 
the meme of the moment. That gave rise 
to their Tumblr blog devoted to pictures 
of women posing with fake mustaches 
on Tinder. Josh Dubin, 19, a sophomore 
at Washington University in St. Louis, 
says he and his friends use the app for 
juvenile bets. One involved competing 
to be the first to hook up with a girl they 
met through Tinder. Another revolved 


around the procurement of naked pictures. 

Some have turned Tinder into another 
pastime: the drinking game. One Friday 
in January, 11 women in their mid- to 
late 20s gathered around a long table at 
a bar in Brooklyn to play. At first glance 
it looked antisocial: heads bowed while 
hands swiped across phone screens. Then 
one player punched her phone in the air 
and announced that she had spotted a guy 
posing with an unidentified child in his 
dating profile. “Kid in the picture, and he 
hasn't specified it’s his sister’s. Drink!” 
With loud cheers, the party suddenly 
turned boisterous as the women called 
out other rules that mandated a sip. Six 
women each swiped guys posing with the 
rapper Drake. Another came across three 
men posing with sedated tigers (“and a 
tarantula”) in one night. One 25-year-old 
woman in attendance keeps at it even 
though she has found a match. She says 
her boyfriend doesn’t mind because she’s 
simply playing a game. 


Too Many Fish? 
BUT MOST WOMEN I KNOW, WHETHER THEY 
admit it or not, approach these dating apps 
with the veiled hope of finding something 
more than a virtual match consummated 
only by a mutual swipe. Katie Vidmar, 26, 
says apps allow her to finda woman to date 
without “the awkwardness of not know- 
ing [if a woman is a lesbian]” that she ex- 
periences at bars. “I don’t intend to meet 
the love of my life on Tinder,” says Meagan 
Friedman, 29, “but who knows? Maybe.” 
Indeed, swiping as entertainment 
wears thin. As much as] liked playing the 
game, a few months and more than roo 
matches after I'd first downloaded Tinder, 
I realized that if someone was winning, 
it certainly wasn’t me. I decided to stop 
spending all my time weighing virtual op- 
tions and actually go out ona date. So I said 
yes to the first suitable guy to ask me out. 
When Alex showed up at the rooftop 
beer hall of Manhattan’s Eataly, he was 20 
minutes late and 20 Ib. heavier than his 
Tinder photos suggested. Still hopeful, I 
waved him toward our table to make small 
talk. But when he told me that by “free- 
lance chef,” he meant “fired waiter,” I real- 
ized this wasn't going the way I'd hoped. It 
probably didn’t help that he was well past 
his 60th Phish concert. We split the check 
and parted ways with an awkward hug. 
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I don’t know why I wasso disappointed. 
This was not my first, or worst, bad date. 
Perhaps it was the game. While some regu- 
larly meet up with their online matches, 
it took me 111 to get to a real-world date. 
And if Tinder’s 100-to-1 swipe-to-match ra- 
tio holds true, that means I went through 
11,100 swipes to get there. 

What I learned was that the overwhelm- 
ing number of romantic possibilities an app 
like Tinder offers can delay the decision to 
commit even toa meeting. “There’s no ques- 
tion about it,” says Helen Fisher, a biological 
anthropologist at Rutgers University. “The 
more opportunities you have, the less likely 
you are to meet any of them.” 

The new dating apps have parallels 
with the famous study in which research- 
ers set up one grocery-store display with 
24 different types of jam and another with 
six. While only 3% of shoppers bought a 
jam when confronted with two dozen 
options, 30% of those with fewer choices 
made a purchase. 

But Fisher doesn’t rule out these apps’ 
ability to help people find love. Picture se- 
lection can indicate a lot about a person, 
and physical attraction has always been a 
key determining factor in mating. 

Hopeis fueled by stories of real matches 
made via app, however rare. Christopher 
and Janie George went on their first Tin- 
der date last March when Janie, 19, invited 
him to accompany her to the NCAA bas- 
ketball tournament using tickets she'd 
received from a different Tinder acquain- 
tance. “The first thing her dad said to me 
was, ‘Hey, you aren’t one of those Tinder 
boys, are ya?’” Christopher, 26, recalls. “I 
just said no.” He came clean before walk- 
ing down the aisle of the Mormon Temple 
in Salt Lake City in January. 

Besides, I’m not sure I can go back to 
analog dating. I use Netflix to suggest mov- 
ies and Pandora to suggest music, and my 
phone and apps are central to my life. So 
I'll keep using these services. Frustrating 
as this game is, sometimes it works. Some- 
times you get a real-life experience that 
makes the swiping worth it. My first Hinge 
date took me on the Staten Island Ferry. We 
were engrossed in the view of the Statue of 
Liberty as commuters around us bent over 
their screens playing Candy Crush. Before 
the date ended, we made plans to meet 
again. Whether or not it’s game over, at 
least I'm enjoying this round. 2 
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The 2014 South by Southwest 
Conference & Festivals 


REGISTER TO ATTEND 
Go to sxsw.com/attend now to take advantage of current 
registration discounts and to book your hotel. 


MUSIC ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Blondie and Julian Lennon to deliver featured interviews 
and special live performances during SXSW Music. For 
music news and updates, visit sxsw.com/music. 


OPENING NIGHT FILM ANNOUNCED 


The world premiere of Jon Favreau’s Chef will open on 
Friday, March 7, Learn more at sxsw.com/film. 


INTERACTIVE PROGRAMMING 


Julian Assange to speak via satellite video on Saturday, 
March 8. Visit sxsw.com/interactive for current keynote 
speakers, panels, and announcements. ae hy 
EXPERIENCE MORE rect oh 
Visit us at: youtube.com/sxsw : 
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Pop Chart 


TIME’s Lev 
Grossman calls 


American Fun 
“what's missing 
from our col- 
fective cultural 
history: the 
secret meaning 
of getting your 
groove on.” 


American 
Hustle’s cos- 
tume designer 
said Jennifer 
Lawrence got 
Doritos dust on 
her character's 
signature white 
gown: “We were 
glad that we had 
[backups].” 


Sharknado 
fans, rejoice! 
Tara Reid will 


reprise her role 
in the forthcom- 
ing Syfy sequel 
alongside co- 
star lan Ziering. 


Netflix 
renewed House 
of Cards for a 


third season— 
a full 10 days 
before the 
second season 
even premiered. 
Somewhere, 
Frank Under- 
wood is cackling 
with glee. 


ROUNDUP 
Wackiest 
White 
House 
Petitions 
When the White 
House launched 


Its We the People 
initiative in 2011— 


promising to respond 


to citizen pleas that 
gathered a set num- 
ber of signatures— 


chances are It didn't 


anticipate some 
247,000 Americans 
(and counting) 
banding together to 


deport Justin Bieber. 


Yet the petition, 
which circulated in 
January, is just the 
latest in a series of 
LOL-worthy efforts 
that logged enough 
signatures for an of- 


ficial response. Here, 
a few of our favorites. 





The “Deport Bieber” 
petition started 
after his DUI arrest 
last month 


DEMAND: 
LET TEXAS 
SECEDE 


RESPONSE 
“Our Founding Fathers 
established ... ‘a more per- 
fect union’... But they did 
not provide a right to walk 
away from it.” 


DEMAND: 
BUILD A — 
DEATH STAR 


RESPONSE 
“The Death Star has been 
estimated to cost more than 
$850 quadrillion. We're 
working hard to reduce the 
deficit, not expand it.” 


_The Culture 





NEW DIMENSIONS 
Urs Fischer is not 
afraid to shock 
with sculpture. The 
artist’s signature 
work—like 2009's 
Noodles, left, 
which obscures 

its subject’s face 
with a screw, or a 
2011 wax figure 
that melts when 
exhibited—realizes 
the surreal, often to 
chilling effect. For 
more on Fischer, 
check out Urs 
Fischer: 2000 
Words, part of 

a book series of 
contemporary-art 
monographs. 



























125,746 


SIGNATURES 





PRINCE, REID: GETTY IMAGES (2); TOOTHPASTE: CREST 


BOOK: PANTHEON; NOODLES, 2000: URS FISCHER-—COURTESY DESTE: LAND SCAPE KINGS DOMINION, 2013; DAVID LACHAPELLE—COURTESY PAUL KASMIN GALLERY 
MINOGUE: EAMONN MCCORMACK—GETTY IMAGES, BIEBER: AP 





109,334 





Lisht-yearold 
pallers 


Find their 
blustering 
coaches 


Turn fun to 
foul play. 


—JAMES PONIEWOZIK ON ESQUIRE NETWORK'S 
FRIDAY NIGHT TYKES (TUESDAYS AT 9 P.M. E.T.) 


DEMAND 
DEPORT PIERS 
MORGAN 
RESPONSE 
“When discussing the Second 
Amendment”—Morgan 
was under se, remarks 
on gun control—“keep the 
First in mind too.” 


DEMAND; 
RELEASE THE WHITE 
HOUSE BEER RECIPE 


RESPONSE: 

“With public excitement 
about White House beer 
fermenting such a buzz, we 
decided we better hop right to 
it,” followed by step-by-step 

rewing instructions, 


DEMAND; 
ACKNOWLEDGE 
ALIENS EXIST 


RESPONSE: 

“The U.S. government 
has no evidence... that an 
extraterrestrial presence 
has contacted or engaged” 
any humans. 


17,465 
12,240 





REFINED ART In the real world, oil makes manufacturing possible. But in this model world—as created by David LaChapelle— 
manufactured items, such as curlers and cups, make up an oil refinery. The photographer’s latest series, which explores the 
production and consumption of fossil fuels, is on view through March 1 at Paul Kasmin Gallery in New York City. 









THE DIGITS 
x o Amount Americans spent on mayonnaise last year; the 

spread squeezed out ketchup ($800 million), soy sauce 
($725 million) and BBQ sauce ($660 million) to become 
America’s most popular condiment, according to research 
firm Euromonitor. Salsa, alas, was classified as a dip. 

QUICR TALK “Sexercise.” | can only imagine. | know where 

Kylie Minogue my imagination is—on the right side of the 


naughty line. Still enough to get you hot under 
the collar! Which other artists did you listen 
to while you were recording Kiss Me Once? 
Sky Ferreira, Haim—lI was really into 
| Tegan and Sara. And then just whatever 
| I would catch on the radio driving to the 
studio. But I definitely didn’t go in with a 
| stack of CDs saying... That’s how I want 
to sound? Yeah. I don’t think you can 
} do that working with so many different 
} producers. Your schedule is pretty hectic 
j during promo tours. How do you unwind? 
Sometimes I just have to race off and get 
home and try to get to sleep because I’m 
that spent. It’s pretty nonstop right now. But 
I try to watch something on my iTunes. Ever 
go to the movies? | did see Gravity, which! 
loved. I felt pretty spaced out by the end of it. 
Pardon the pun! 


The Aussie pop diva hasn't had a Stateside 
smash since 2001's “Can't Get You Out of 
My Head,” but her infectious new single 
“Into the Blue,” which dropped last 
month, may well buck the trend. We 
caught up with Minogue, 45, in advance 
of her 12th studio album, Kiss Me Once, 
out March 18.—sAM LANSKY 


There’s a song on your album called 
“Sexercise.” Would you ever con- 

sider hosting exercise videos? I'd be 

so bad at it. I don’t do any regular | 
exercise, Really? I do intermittent j 
exercise at photo shoots orvideos.  % 
Things where you're standing = 
on one leg for half an hour is my 
equivalent of Pilates class. But we're go- 


ing to be able to do really fun things for 


, 
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We're all for 


stunt casting, 
but Prince’s 
bizarre post- 
Super i 


appearance on 
New Girl left us 


wanting ... less. 


George 
Zimmerman 
announced that 
he will fight DMX 
in a March 1 


celebrity boxing 
match. “| am 
going to beat the 
living f-ck out of 
him,” the rapper 
told TMZ. 


Crest is now 
offering mint- 
chocolate- 


flavored tooth- 
paste, which 
may or may not 
taste worse than 
mint-toothpaste- 
flavored 
chocolate. 


A Seattle 
butcher shop 
has started 


selling Skittles- 
infused sausage; 


it’s now the 
store's most 
in-demand 
offering. 
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By Nick Carbone, Kelly Conniff and Lily Rothman 


The Culture 


The Art of gis 
War. The a xs 
Monuments 


Men recalls 
fight at the 


museum 


By Lily Rothman 


IN 2012, BOB BALABAN RAN INTO GEORGE 
Clooney and his producing partner, Grant 
Heslov, at the New York City premiere of Argo. 
The next day, the veteran character actor got 

a call asking whether he’d like to be in Cloo 
ney’s next project, a World War II movie called 
The Monuments Men. 

“I remember exactly what I thought,” Balaban 
says. “There are so many stories about World 
War II, and most of them have been told already, 
and this seemed a very large and important 
story not to have ever been told.” 

It’s also, to be fair, one of the war’s more 
unusual stories. Art and antiquities experts 
hardly make for the typical subject of a Holly 
wood war film, but that’s what the movie's 
eponymous subjects were. The men of the 
Monuments, Fine Arts and Archives section 
of the Allied armies were charged with safe 
guarding cultural treasures threatened by 
the fighting and retrieving those stolen and 
stockpiled as future trophies for Adolf Hitler’s 
bizarre conceit: the Fuhrermuseum. 

In the film, which opens Feb. 7, Balaban and 
Clooney—who directed and, with Hesloy, co 
wrote the script—star alongside Matt Damon, 
Bill Murray, John Goodman, Jean Dujardin 
(the Best Actor Oscar winner from The Artist) 
and Hugh Bonneville (Downton Abbey’s Lord 
Grantham) as fictionalized versions of the 
professional curators and art historians who 
donned fatigues to save works such as Michelan 
gelo's Bruges Madonna, Vermeer’s The Astronomer 
and Jan van Eyck’s 15th century Ghent Altar 
piece. What's also notable about The Monuments 
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Studied performances 
From left: Dimitri 
Leonidas, John Goodman, 
George ( ‘looney, Matt 
Damon and Bob Balaban in 


The Monuments Men 





The Culture Movies 
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Menis that the story it’s based on isn’t 
over yet. As Robert Edsel, who wrote the 
book that inspired the movie, puts it, “At 
the war’s ending, the work of the Monu- 
ments Men was really just beginning.” 


A Monumental Task 

THE MOVIE DOESN’T GO MUCH BEYOND 
V-E day, but Edsel says the original 
Monuments Men—there were women 
in the unit too, though the film’s only 
female star is Cate Blanchett, who plays 
a museum staffer—stayed in Europe 
into the 1950s, sorting through some 

5 million items. After that, they returned 
to an America that had moved on to the 
Korean War, and they didn’t boast about 
their accomplishments. ' 

Harry Ettlinger served as a transla- 
tor for the unit. When he thinks about 
the war, he remembers the 19-year-old 
infantryman who was the first in his 
training squad to be killed before he 
remembers the art he helped recover. 
“There were 16 million men and women 
in the armed forces of the United States 
during World War II. Don’t you think 
that each one of them had a story?” asks 
Ettlinger, whose movie counterpart is 
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played by Dimitri Leonidas. “A story 
like what Harry Ettlinger did is lost, and 
what [Monuments Men Captain James] 
Rorimer did, that was lost in this multi- 
tude of stories.” 

In the 1990s, that started to change 
as the looting side of the story became 
better known. Archives were newly avail 
able after the Cold War. Books like Lynn 
Nicholas’ The Rape of Europa told the his- 
tory of Nazi looting, and the restitution 
case centered on Egon Schiele’s painting 
Portrait of Wally began. About the same 
time, Edsel began to wonder how the art 
that survived had done so, a line of in- 
quiry that would eventually lead him to 
write The Monuments Men. 

What he discovered was worthy of 
“you can’t make this stuff up” status. To 
wit: one of the officers’ luckiest breaks 
came when Captain Robert Posey, who 
taught soldiers based in Germany about 
the historic significance of the buildings 
they were stationed in, had a toothache. 


The local dentist turned out to have a son- 


in-law who had served with the Nazis in 
Paris when they began to fill eastbound 
trains with priceless art. The son-in-law 
kept a list of the loot and knew where 
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it had been sent. It was that toothache, 
which is given its due in the movie, that 
eventually led the Monuments Men to 
Hitler’s personal stash of the finest plun- 
der the continent had to offer. 

The restitution work that they began 
is still ongoing. Just months ago, the 
discovery of another trove of Nazi-looted 
art made news. Edsel estimates that 
hundreds of thousands of such works 
of art have yet to be found and returned 
to their owners. He hopes that the high- 
profile publicity that is The Monuments 
Men will prompt those with information 
about art of dubious provenance to come 
forward—his foundation even has a toll- 
free tip line, 866-W WII-ART—and the 
rest of the world to pay attention. 

“These are the lessons of history that 
we ignore at our own peril,” says Edsel. 
“All the stuff that survived today, it didn’t 
survive by accident.” 


To Protect and Preserve 

EVEN AS THE STORY OF THE MONUMENTS 
Men gets its time in the spotlight, there’s 
evidence that some lessons have been 
learned. While headlines have been filled 
with legal battles over art looted by Nazis, 
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Portrait of evil From left, ' 


Jo Krosch 


the U.S. military has focused anew on 
protecting culture. 

Take, for example, the work of Mat 
thew Bogdanos, the classics-trained New 
York City assistant district attorney and 
Marine Reserve colonel who in 2003 led 
a team to retrieve items stolen from the 
Iraq National Museum in Baghdad. (Bog- 
danos described his quest in the book 
Thieves of Baghdad.) Like the Monuments 
Men, he was driven to recover the mark- 


ers of a civilization threatened by conflict. 


He asked his supervisor for permission to 
go after the missing artifacts, estimating 
that he could do it in three to five days— 
which was about 10 years ago. Now back 
in New York, he’s still on the trail of some 
missing items. (“Oops,” he tells Time.) 

Meanwhile, the Combatant Com 
mand Cultural Heritage Action Group 
(CCHAG), first funded in 2006, has devel- 
oped products like decks of playing cards 
for troops that convey information about 
cultural sites in combat zones. 

“Though we haven't recently had 
a huge formal initiative like the World 
War II Monuments and Fine Arts offi- 
cers,” says Laurie Rush, a military archae 





have had extraordinary soldiers who had 
the right background—art historians or 
preservation professionals—who also 
saved cultural property.” 

Rush can name troops who helped pro 
tect Iraqi sites like the ziggurat at Aqar 
Quf, the Baghdad zoo and the ancient 
city of Hatra. Rush also points to Corine 
Wegener, an Army Reserve major sent 
to the Iraq National Museum after loot 
ing began because of her civilian train- 
ing as a museum curator. Wegener has 
retired from the Army—she works for 
the Smithsonian now—but is serving as 
an adviser for a new military initiative 
that recruits people with art history and 
archaeology skills. If that sounds like a 
modern take on the Monuments Men, 
that’s because it pretty much is. 

It’s not just the Army. UNESCO, the 
U.N. group that oversees the implementa- 
tion of the 1954 Hague Convention for 
the Protection of Cultural Property in 
the Event of Armed Conflict, has its eye 
on the strife in Syria and Mali. Its officers 
know they cannot save everything—Jan 
Hladik of UNESCO gives the example of 
the 2001 destruction of the Buddhas of 





acase in which the parties in conflict 
were not interested in international 
conventions—but they do help make sure 
troops and officials know how to protect 
cultural artifacts where bullets are flying. 

No matter how great the art, cultural 
commandos aren't expected to exchange 
their own survival for that of paintings 
and sculptures, but there is always risk 
when operating in the midst of violence. 
Two of the Monuments Men were killed 
during the war, and more recently, Bog 
danos recalls, one of his men was shot 
dead by a sniper outside Iraq’s museum. 
So whether it’s a portrait by Gustav Klimt 
ora Mesopotamian relic from the birth 
place of Western civilization, the same 
central question lies at the heart of each 
case, and it’s a lofty one: Is a work of art 
worth a human life? 

Those in the fictionalized version of 
the story thought about the question 
too. “It’s not up to me to answer, but it’s 
certainly worth asking,” John Goodman 
tells Time. “If the person’s willing to sac- 
rifice their life—and they were—then it 
must be [worth it}. Wiser people than I 
did sacrifice their lives to preserve some 


thing they thought was worthwhile.” = 


ologist who helped found CCHAG, “we Bamiyan, Afghanistan, by the Taliban, 
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Music 


The Boy-Band Blueprint 
From the Beatles to One \ 
Direction, all the young 


dudes are ’N Sync 
By Heather Jones and Emily Maltby 


THIS MONTH MARKS THE 50TH ANNIVERSARY 
of the Beatles’ arrival in the U.S. and the 
Fab Four’s legendary appearance on The Ed 
Sullivan Show on Feb. 9, 1964. While the lads 
quickly distanced themselves from their 
largely fabricated image as mop-topped 
Beatlemania-inspiring dreamboats, their 
blueprint for a successful boy band— 
smart one (John Lennon), cute one (Paul 
McCartney), quiet one (George Harrison) 
and funny one (Ringo Starr)—lives on. 
Whether their successors played surf 
music, suave R&B, novelty songs or sugary 
ballads, here’s a look at the connections 

and characteristics that have defined five 
decades of adorable pop acts. 


FORMULA THAT KEEPS ON WINNING: 






ULTRA 
TALENTED, 
DREAMY 
HEARTTHROB 


yi 
+. 
+ 
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Brian Epstein groomed the Beatles; 
Maurice Starr created New Edition and New 
Kids on the Block; Lou Peariman invented 
Backstreet Boys and 'N Sync; Simon Cowell 
masterminded One Direction 













IT’S NOT 
ABOUT SALES, 
IT’S ABOUT 
TOURS 
AND MER 
CHANDISE 


Fans bid $100,000 on 
eBay for a piece of 
Vegemite toast that 
member Niall Horan bit + 
into in Sydney 


The Wanted 
Life on E! drew 
an audience 
of 1.7 million 


viewers an 


\ 












ONE 
DIRECTION 


HEYDAY: 2011- @ 





THE 
WANTED 
HEYDAY: 
2010-2013 


Their squeaky 
clean image 
was “Sugar 
coated,” said 
Joe Jonas, who 
recently admit 
ted to drug use 
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HEYDAY: 
2010 


JONAS 
BROTHERS @ 


HEYDAY: 
2005-2010 









BBMak’'s breakout 
song, “Back Here,” 


initially made 

a bigger 

splash in the BBMAK 
U.S. than in the HEYDAY: 
band's native 1999-2003 
England - 

'N Sync HANSON 
fans bought HEYDAY: 1997-2000 
1.1 million 

copies of 

No Strings 





Attached on 
its first day 


’ 
in stores, N SYNC 
making it the HEYDAY: 
first album 1997-2002 
to hit seven- 
figure sales in 
one day 


98 DEGREES ® 
HEYDAY: 1997-2001 








The reunited 
Backstreet 
Boys sang at a 
2013 Christ 
mas concert in 
Washington, 
attended by 
the Obamas 


SPIN-OFF: JUSTIN . 
TIMBERLAKE SPIN-OFF: 


NICK LACHEY 


Nick Lachey broke into reality 
TV on MTV's Newlyweds with 
Jessica Simpson before host 
ing NBC's The Sing-Off 
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ADDITIONAL REPORTING BY ALEX ACIMAN, MOLLY MARTIN, BROOK TWEETEN AND VICTOR WILLIAMS 
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SPIN-OFF: Michael Jackson outbid Paul 
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JACKSON rights to some 200 Beaties 


songs in the mid-'80s 
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The Culture 


Books 


Funny Pages. 
re UIiTice wrote a DOOK »4tS 
By Lev Grossman 
AS THE STORY GOES—AND I ONCE INTERVIEWED HIM AND HE 
confirmed it—B.J. Novak was cast in The Office on the strength 
of one joke. Here it is: “I spent four years in college. I didn’t learn 
a thing. It was really my own fault. I had a double major in psy 
chology and reverse psychology.” 

Novak deploys both kinds of psychology, the normal kind 
and the reverse kind, in his first story collection, One More 
Thing, but whereas in the joke they cancel each other out, on the 
page they amplify each other. One More Thing belongs to that 
slightly dusty genre, the humorous collection, but it’s much 
more interesting than that makes it sound. The line between 
the merely funny and the literary isn’t as clear as it’s made out to 
be; supposedly when Kafka read The Trial out loud he laughed 
so hard he could barely get through it. Not that I’m comparing 
Novak to Kafka, but One More Thing shares some literary DNA 
with minor classics like Woody Allen’s Without Feathers and 
Steve Martin's Cruel Shoes, as well as with the work of great 
meta-pasticheurs like Mark Leyner: it has that same caustic hu- 
mor and that same deep awareness of exactly what’s weird 
about our present cultural moment. 

Novak has a gift for mimicry so pitch-perfect it’s practically 
Auto-Tuned and an uncannily precise eye for where the line is 


J. Novak—Ryat 


— 


: 


g 
Rone mae rt 


poe 


Spoken word 
Novak's storie 
egan as Stand 
1p routines that 
he honed and 

reworked onstage 
before writing 


therm out 








and when to cross it. In “The Comedy 
Central Roast of Nelson Mandela,” his im 
pression of Sarah Silverman doing geo 
political trash talk is so spot-on absurd, it 
borders on Barthelmean: “Archbishop 
Tutu, it’s funny that you're a bishop, be 
cause in the international community’s 
approach toward poverty, aid and eco 
nomic relations, I’ve always thought of 
you as more of a pawn. [Ohhhhs] What'd I 
say? What'd I say?” (Novak also manufac 
tures a quote from me, in a piece about a 
man who translates The Great Gatsby 
from English into English. Though in 
that case I’m not sure he nails the voice.) 

There are a few throwaways, as there 
are in any collection of 60-plus stories 
Novak has a weakness for one-page vi 
gnettes, some of which are approximately 
one page too long—but at its best, One 
More Thing demonstrates that sometimes 
if you follow the cultural logic to its logi 
cal extreme, it wraps all the way around 
and bites itself in the ass. In one story, a 
woman is so determined to have an affair 
with Tony Robbins that she enlists Rob 
bins himself as her life coach, and he 
winds up manically egging her on to se 
duce him even though he’s happily mar 
ried: “You're going to sow the seeds of 
doubt so that the bedrock of trust that 
sustains my marriage will collapse. Are 
you ready to do that?” 

Novak likes unpleasant narrators. 
“Dark Matter” is about a man ata plan 
etarium who hears an astronomer ex 
plain that even though most of the 
universe is dark matter, nobody knows 
exactly what that is. “But I looked closer 
at the scientist,” he says, “and I could tell 
something from the smirky littlesmile | 
on his fat smug face: This motherf-cker 
knew exactly what dark matter was.” He 
proceeds to corner the astronomer and 
extort the truth from him, except that 
when the cosmic truth is finally revealed, | 
he’s not even listening—he’s thinking | 
about some party he didn't get invited to. 
At first we think “Dark Matter” is funny 


because we're so much nicer and more 3 


self-aware than the narrator is, but by the 
end we've started identifying with him, 
and the joke turns out to be that we our- 
selves are rather more unpleasantthan | 
we thought we were. The psychology is 
thoroughly reversed. a 
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My Favorite Martians 
Lunch with a group of surprisingly social people 


whose goal in life is to move to Mars 


THERE ARE A LOT 
of places I want 
to visit, all of 
which happen 
to be on Earth. 

Also, not one of them stipu- 

lates that I have to stay there 

until I die. Yet more than 

200,000 people have com- 

pletely different vacation re- 

quirements, filling out a long 
application and paying a fee 
to a Dutch nonprofit organiza- 
tion called Mars One, hoping 
to be one of four chosen to 
take a one-way trip to Mars in 

2024. wouldn't go to Vegas 

for a weekend with three 

strangers chosen by a group 
called Mars One. 

Mars One has narrowed its 
applicant pool to 1,058 of what 
I have to imagine are the least 
social people in the world. 
Because according to all the 
psychological literature I’ve 
read, the only reason people 
have ever offered to spend 
the rest of their lives on anew 
planet is that theirs exploded. 
So I gathered five of the poten- 
tial martians for lunch in Los 
Angeles, eager to witness the 
awkward conversation of hu- 
man beings who disliked not 
only people but also animals, 
plants, food, air, warmth and 
light. As they arrived at the 
restaurant, I was shocked to 
find out they were all good- 
looking. Average good-looking 
for Los Angeles, but insanely 
hot for Mars. They had jobs 
and didn’t seem like they were 
running from horrible fami- 
lies, massive debt or oxygen. 


Even more surprising, they 
immediately started chatting. 
Evan Dorn, a 39-year-old web 
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developer, said he knew I'd 
assumed they'd be depressed 
loner freaks. “I know a lot of 
true believers in space, and 
they’re pretty normal,” he 
said. “I think it’s less special 
than being a chess master ora 
tennis champion.” True, they 
were well rounded, but I bet if 
you told Roger Federer that he 
could regain his No. 1 ranking 
if he lived the rest of his life 

ina plastic bubble in a cave 
covered with a foot of dirt to 
prevent death by radiation, he 
might put down the racket. 

The weirdest thing about 
them, in fact, was their 
positivity. They were well 
traveled and interested in 
everything, no matter how 
boring. They were, actually, 
the kind of people I'd like to 
vacation with. “Think about 
when you're a kid, how much 
fun it was to flip rocks. I’d 
be flipping rocks all day,” 
said 30-year-old insurance 
financer Adam Hurley, ina 
way that made me believe he 
really might flip rocks all day. 
“Don’t get me wrong—Earth 
is a beautiful place,” he added, 
as if he were talking about 
Manhattan after moving to 
the suburbs. 

Dorn sounded like he had 
gotten the gist of Earth: “I’m 
ready for something new. At 
my age, I'd know if was going 
to be Elon Musk.” I like 
to think that someone 
is watching reruns of 
talking-head shows 
on E! and think- 
ing, IfI can’t 
be Joel Stein, 
there’s no rea- 
son to stay on 
this planet. 


I asked if they’d miss hu- 
man beings. Sure, they said, 
but that’s the price of adven- 
ture and progress. “A lot of 
my friends already started 
crying,” said Onaje Abayomi, 
a 26-year-old barista. “It puts 
a real strain on a relation- 
ship,” agreed Sue Ann Pien, a 
34-year-old actress with a tat- 
too of the galaxy on her head, 
whose girlfriend also cried. 
When | implied that being 
a lesbian might be hard ona 
mission with straight men 
since she will most likely be 
constantly begged to recount, 
yet again, her lesbian sex 
stories, she told me that she 
was very flexible in dating. I 
think she has a 100% chance 
of being chosen. Especially 
since Mars One hopes to fi- 
nance its $6 billion operation 























in part by airing the training 
and mission as a reality show. 

Eventually we discovered 
that all of them had parents in 
the military and none was re- 
ligious. In fact, Dorn said he’d 
worry about going to Mars 
with a religious person. “They 
can be judgmental about be- 
havior,” he said. 

“I don’t think there will be 
any sinning opportunities,” 
Isaid. 

“Oh, there will be sinning,” 
said Ben McLain, a 30-year-old 
comedian. 

“With 37% gravity,” added 
Pien. 

These truly were optimis- 
tic people. 


And really likable. They 
were smart and curious 

and kind. As they finished 
lunch, several mentioned 
how they were inspired as 
kids by Bill Nye the Science 
Guy. “I love him. I would have 
his children in a heartbeat,” 
said McLain, who must have 
missed Nye’s episode on 
reproduction. 

A week later, coincidental- 
ly, [met Nye. He had the same 
exuberance and curiosity as 
my Marstronaut friends. He 
thought, however, that they 
were kind of dumb. Life, he 
explained, is unsustainable 
on Mars, and even if it weren't, 
they would quickly succumb 
to extreme depression, since 
even people in far-less-isolated 
Antarctica lose it after several 
months. I knew he was right, 
but I also knew I'd rather live 
ona planet filled with Mars 
One applicants than with peo- 
ple like me and Nye. As long as 
it’s this one. | 
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YOU KNOW HOW 
MUCH TIME YOUR 
KID SPENDS ON THE 
COMPUTER ... BUT 
HOW ABOUT THE 
BATHROOM SCALE? 


Intensely focusing on weight is a significant risk factor for developing an eating 


disorder. It can lead some kids to use extreme methods to lose weight ... Methods N FF DA 


that are damaging to your child's health. In fact, over 1/2 of teenz sirls and nearl . 
ging toy tee het hds pid Feeding hope. 


1/3 of teenage boys use unhealthy weight control behaviors. Eating disorders can 


be deadly, but there is hope. Learn the signs and get help early at MyNeda.org 

















































10 Questions 


Fashion-industry titan Tommy Hilfiger 
talks about acceptance, autism and 
why nobody should wear florals 


For the New York City fall [two of Hilfiger’s five kids are 
2014 collections this week, autistic], and I see other fami 
you'reinviting Instagrammers | lies struggling with it, and 
to shoot and share pictures. I know what it’s like to 
Couldn't you save $2 millionor | have that struggle. There 

so by not having a show and just | really isn’t a cure, because 
doing a social-media event? nobody knows the cause. I 


I think it’s important to do the 
show because so many people 
come to see the show up close 
and live. They want to see how 
the clothes look on models. 
Some people like to touch the 
clothes. If you do a runway 


put my money in brain re- 
search because eventually 

| they'll find that it’s some 
sort of missed connection 
in the brain. 


After five decades in fashion, 


show well, I think it’s very | have you concluded that 
worthwhile. | there is one reliably on-trend 
| item of clothing? 


It took you many years to gain 
recognition as a designer from 
the fashion establishment. Is 
that because you started as 
aretailer? 

I think it was the advertising 
campaign in the very begin 
ning [which equated Hilfiger | 
with Ralph Lauren and Calvin | 
Klein]. It sort of pinned me | Andis there any trend that 
up against the titans, so they should never be revived? 
were, I would say, uneasy in When I see people wear- 
accepting me into their world. | ing floral prints, I think 
they really don’t have 
great taste. Why would 
you want to weara print 
you see on a bedspread or 
wallpaper in an older per 


Whatever you buy will go 
out of style at some point, 
whether it’s the width of a 
tie, the length of a dress. Ev- 
erything does come back—it 
just comes back in a slightly 
different way, It’s really rare 
that you can reuse it. 


You haven't been chairman of 
Tommy Hilfiger for 11 years. 
Do you miss it? 

It’s liberating in that I don’t 


have to be in meetings ev- son’s home? 
ery single day. But I miss it 
because I’m sort of acontrol | Your business has been 
freak and I would like to be | tied to music trends. Now 


that musicians have their 
own lines, has that made it 
harder for you? 

It’s interesting, because a 
lot of these brands have 
not been really success- 
ful. Jennifer Lopez 
is an exception. 


able to make the decisions on 
every color of every button 
and on every person we hire. 


Your foundation has funneled 
a lot of money into autism re- 
search. Why that cause? 

It has affected my family 
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| the most attractive offering 


| limagine your kids and his 


| And Sean John [Sean “Diddy” | 


Combs’ line] is successful. But 
Beyoncé wasn’t successful 
with her clothing. Justin Tim 
berlake was not. Sometimes it 
doesn’t work. 


You grew up not well off. Your 
children have had a different 
upbringing. Do you worry 
about that? 

Yes. You do your best. 
And hopefully it won't 
negatively affect them. 
There's also an expecta- 

tion that they will live 
up to Dad. That’s a diffi- 
cult thing to have to deal 
with, regardless of what 
the parent does. 


Can the Tommy Hilfiger brand 
outlast you? 
I hope. That’s what we do 
every day—we evolve the | 
brand, we push it forward, 
we fine-tuneit,weexpand | 
it. We babysit it. We nurture | 
it. We have 1,200 stores in 
the world, but we could 
have 5,000, because thereare | 
that many places in the world 
requiring what we offer. 
Clothes aren't going to go out 
of style, ever, so he who has 


at the right price at the right 
time in the right place will 
remain in business. 
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Is Mick Jagger still your 
neighbor? 
He is. 


kids hang out and have play- 
dates and fancy parties. 
They do. We're not really 
fancy. Nobody dresses up. 
BELINDA LUSCOMBE 
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FOR VIDEO OF MORE QUESTIONS, GO 
TO time.com/10questions 
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